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The following Lectures^ somewliafc differently 
aiTanged^ were delivered last wdnter in London to an 
audience of ladies^ and were repeated at Clifton in tlie 

. ■'.O'., . ^ 

ensiling spring. Tlie reader will kindly bear in mind 
that they were prepared with a view to such viva voce 
nse^ and not for perusal in a book ; and also that the 
plan of their delivery included many extempore 
illustrations and lighter remarks. A few of these only 
have been preserved in the foot-notes of the present 
volume. 

My purpose in delivering these Lectures originally, 
and now in publishing them, will become sufficiently 
apparent as the reader proceeds; but to avoid the 
risk of any possible misconstruction, I shall offer 
here*a short explanation of my locus standi as regards 
the whole subject in question. .1 have been for many 
years deeply interested in what is called the Woman’s 
Movement/’ and have taken part in pleading for the 
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Bjglier Education of ; woingn j ; ' i or dlie , adsiissioii. ' .of ' 
women to UiiiTersity Degrees y fortlie protectioii,.of ,tlio „ 
property of Married women; for tlie Eniployment^of" 
women ; for tlie protection of women from Aggravated 
!issai;dts ; foil the entrance :of women' iiito>t^^^ 

Profession ; a-nd^ lastly;, for extension of the Parliamen- 
tary Siifirage to women possessed of the requisite 
property qualification. Of the wisdom of many of 
these demands (so far as they were then formulated) 

I was not in my earlier life convinced. I was 
then of opinion that the happy duties of a daughter' 
and mistress of a household which fell to my lot. 
together with village charities and literary and other- 
pursuits^ sufficiently filled up the life of a womsn^ 
without adding to them wider social and political 
rims. It WMS only after I had laboured for some 
time with my honoured friend Mary Carpenter;, at 
Bristol^ and learned to feel intense interest in the 
legislation which might possibly mitigate the evils of 
crime and paiiperi>sm^ that I seriously asked myself 
(under the upbraiding of that good old Al::g>litionist 
S, J. May)j tvhj I should not seek for political repre- 
sentation as the direct and natural means of aiding pvery 
reform I had at heart? The answer was not long 
doubtful ; and now for nearly a quarter of a century I 
have;, as I have just said, associated myself to the best 
of my ability more or less- with nearly all the movements . 
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in England for the advanceroent of women. Looking' 
back over those years I find I ha%^e not lost one jot o£ 
faith in the righteousness or expediency of onr demands. 

On the contrary^ I have seen every year more reason to 

■ ■■ ■: 

i*egard the part hereafter to be played by women in 
public aftairs; as offering the best hope for the morale 
and still more emphatically^ for the spiritual^ interests 
of hiiiiianity. I think more highly of women since I have 
watched them with the calm eyes of middle age; and 
I have more confidence than I had at first;, both in their 
ability and in their stability. 

But it would be idle to veil from myself that the path 
of progress on which women have now entered;, and 
which we have done our best to open for them^ is a 
road which leads up a steep Hill of Difficulty;, and from 
which there are turnings to the right and the le% 
running down into all manner of quagmires and preci- 
pices. So many indeed^ and so grave are the dangers on 
either handj that I cannot blame those who see more to 
tear than to hope from the movement in question^ 
and raise around us rather a cry of alarm than a cheer 
of encouragement. But dangers must be faced when- 
ever, any time-honoui'ed evil is to be swept away, or 
any new good achieved. The woman^s movement could 
not now be stopped if we desired it, nor do we desire 
to stop it if it lay at our option so to do. What we 
wish to accomplish, and what it is our imperative duty to 
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stride to accomplisli witli onr miglit;, is to direct 
arigM tlae great progress in question ; to set up sign 
posts of warning' against those wrong turnings in tfie 
road which Can only lead to destruction ; and to point 
all eyes which we are permitted to direct, up to the 
straight, clear way before us — the one only safe, true 
waj^ of progress, — the way of Duty. 

In brief, then, in addressing my countrywomen in 
this way, I have aimed at inciting them, in the first 
place, to give deep and well ordered reflection to the 
subit5<^t of morals in general, and of their own duties in 
partictilar; trusting that I might help them to see 
the fallacy of several errors which have hitherto misled 
us, and to recognize how noble and brave and beautiful 
is the ideal of womanly virtue to which we are bound to 
lift ourselves up. And, in the second place, I have 
striven to warn my hearers against that neglect of 
social hiensmnces^ that adoption of looser and more 
Bohemian^^ manners, and, worst of all, that fatal laxity 
of judgment regarding grave moral transgressions, 
which have appeared of late years amongst its as the 
inevitable extravagance of reaction from earlier strict- 
ness. These faults and mistakes constitute, I conceive, 
deadly perils to the whole movement forthe advancement 
of women, and with all my strength I would implore 
every woman who sympathizes with that movement to 
set her face like a flint against them. It is our taM^: to 
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make Society more pux’e, more free from vice^ either 
masculine or feminine^, than it has ever been before^ not 
to* allow its law to become one shadow of a shade less 
rigid, 

Meiij especially Englishmen and Americans^ are^ aS 
a rule, wonclei*faUy generous to women. Thousands 
of them labour for their mothers, their wives, or their 
daughters all their lives long ; and the higher-minded 
are full of chivalrous indulgence for all women. If we 
count over with speechless indignation the hundreds 
of men who in our country yearly beat and trample 
their wretched wives to death, we must neren allow 
that hideous fact — or any other of the many wrongs of 
our s,ex — to blind us to the counterbalancing truth 
that the average Englishman means well to women, 
and will make no small sacrifices for them ; and that 
there exist at least as many noble and high-hearted 
men, genuine champions of our sex, in Parliament and 
out of it, as there are wife-beating xmffians in the slums 
of Liverpool and London. 

But with all their kindly feelings, their good inten- 
tions, their readiness to labour and sacrifice themselves 
for women, men give us most rarely that which we 
really want, not favour, but — Justice, Nothing is 
easier than to coax them to pet us like children ; 
nothing more difficult than to persuade them to treat 
us »like responsible human beings,. Only a small 
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iiuifllier of tliem, ifc would seem^ can yet be brought to 
reali7.e that we have not only mouths to be fed and 
licaxis to be comforted by faithful affection^ but also 
brains to be coltivvated^ and wills seeking also> like their 
umij ■ for the free use of 'whatever powers we may 
inherit. That a woman should really possess Pahlic 
Spirit and that its exercise should be as ennobling to 
her as it is to a man^ this' is a lesson •which it, takes- 
most men half a life time to learn. 

It is not, then, from men, with all their kindness, 
that wc? iinist look primarily for aid to climb the- 

ft-: 

ascent^tbefore us. Even if they were more ready than 
they now are to help us, they could do very little 
beyond encouraging us by their sympathy and smooth- 
ing a few obstacles out of our way. Ours is the old, 
o],d story of every uprising, race, or class, or order. 
The -work of elevation must be wrought by ourselves 
or not at all. At this hour there are, I believe, in 
England hundreds of women of the highest social and 
intellectual i^ank who desire to see better days for 
their sex, but who are sitting, waiting patiently for 
some masculine Jupiter to descend and lift our chariot 
out of the ruts of custom. It is in vain ! They may 
so wait for ever. Even if Jupiter were to come down,, 
women themselves would drive the car into another 
rot the next moment. Nothing but our own steady 
and simultaneous labour can really elevate our sex.* 
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Every Tvoman wire works wisely and well for any 
good public cause (wbetlier tbat cause directly concern 
female interests or iiot)^ does ker. skax'ev-in . tkiis. 
up the woiiianliood of the nation. And perhaps that 
other woinaii does even more for the same end^ whose 
whole time is rigli% absorbed in the perfect perfor- 
mance of her duties as daughter, wife, or mother, — but 
•who, from her place of honour^ simply avows on all 
fitting occasions, that she too shares indignation for 
the wrongs, and sympathy with the aspirations of her 
sisters. 

Einally, I will only add that, greatly as I desire to 
see the enfranchkement and elevation of women, I 
consider even that object subordinate to the moral 
character of each individual woman. If women were 
to become less dutiful by being enfranchized, — ^le^ss 
conscientious, less unselfish, less temperate, less chaste,. 
— then I should say For Heaven^s sake, let us stay 
where we are ! Nothing we can ever gain would be 
•worth such a lossd^ But I have yet to learn that 
; Freedom, which is the spring of all the nobler virtues in 
Man, will be less the ground of loftier and purer 
■ virtues in Woman. Nay, it is in firm faith that 
women will be more dutiful than they have even been,, 
more conscientious, more unselfish, more temperate> 
and more chaste, that I have joined my voice to 
the demand for their emancipation, believing also that, 
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in a wider spliere they will forget/ many a 
folly o! the past^ and- will- learn yet other Yirtnes 
which now they lack or haTO not -enough learned to 
■exercise, — Oonrage ; and' Truthfulness, v Justice/';, and 
''Ftihlic Spirit. 


LECTUEE I. 


Introductory. 

The spectacle of the -waste of j}recious things is 
always one of the saddest in this mysterious world. We 
are often called on to regret huge ships sunt in the 
sea;3 famous old hooks burnt or lost, beautiful temples 
shattered by shot and shell, harvests destroyed by 
storm or drought, and men with splendid gifts going 
down to an untimely grave, all their training for a life» 
^ of usefulness ending in silence and oblivion. '''' ' ' ' ‘ 
But what are all these forms of waste compared to 
that which has been going on, in all lands and ages, of 
the lives of women — waste as regards the purposes 
either of their own moral growth or natoal happi- 
ness, and waste of their faculties to make the world 
happier and better ? , Think of women^s natures as 
meanly as we may, rank the powers wherewith they 
are endowed at the lowest possible estimation, still 
it is deplorable to reflect on the spendthrift reckless- 
ness wherewith they have been thrown away for no 
advantage to any living being, but merely for some 
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senseless prejudice. Ipliigenia^ sacrificed, to make the 
wind hloWj was in truth i typical victim, of supersti- 
tious custom and masculine selfishness. A lark boi^i to 
sing its joyous little song at leisure for aloft in the blue 
sky^ caught and shut up in a cage in a sordid city lane^ 
scarcely suffers a more grievous -^vrong than the souls 
of myriads of our sisters cooped in gyncctBiims and 
zenanas^ and harems and convents^ and -in many a 
home little better than a nunnery or a seraglio.'-' 

There is in all young girls a touching capacity for find- 
ing innocent enjoyment in the smallest and simplest 
thingSj a capacity whicli^ as we look back on it in 
later ycers^ fills our old hearts with yearning and regret. 
But while the similar pleasures of^boys are usually 
amply studied and provided for even at their schools^ 
it is not very oiten^ except in the happiest families 
and among the wisest parents and teachers^ that little 
"gh'ls are encouraged or permitted to take their fill o£ 


A gentleman, long a missionary in India, has told me that 
it is not at all an uncommon case for a Hindoo woman of the 
upper I'anks to be carried to her grave, never having put her foot 
to the ground in the open air in her life. Her entire existence 
has been spent among the wretched puerilities and sensualities 
of the zenana. Yet these are the women who, when they have 
a chance, display (as Mr. Mill ■witnessed) exceptional poV'Crs of 
statesmanship 5 and several of wdioni are now distinguishing ^ 
themselves as poetesses and novelists. The condition of a '' 
woman with such latent faculties cramped into the zenana 
life under a tyrannical husband or mother-in-law must be 
miserable beyond conception. Her souk, must., ache like a 
€hines0 woman's foot in’ her shoe, ” - " * 
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tlie cleligiits of air and exercise^ wMle tlieir limbs ' 
crave^ by ]Sratiirc''s beneficent law, for free and incessant 
ISO Hon, and tlieir j^'oring liearts can drink in the joys of 
t;ic siinsliiiio and the flowers in all their May-morning \ 
freshness. Probably English' girls ■-.of . the, higbest » 
chrsscs Iiaro at this day more freedom of this kind, 
ir.ore wholesoiiic riding and rowing* and tennis -playing 
and mountain-scrambling than any young ladies ever 
^ possessed before in any case or country. . . But; even for 
them senseless hishioiis of dress often interfere with 
health and pleasure ; while as tliey grow older the lesson 
is too ofeen enforced by their parents and governesses 
and all tlieir teachers and elder relations, that "they 
must put a curb,— on tlieir vanity and frivolity, not 
on liixurioiis self indulgence, — but on their physical and 
mental energy, their harmless animal spirits, their 
righteous longing to be of some use in the world in^ 
which the}^ find themselves. To be content smilingly 
lie on a bed of roses while they know that thousands 
around them sleep on thorns, — this is represented by 
all around them as constituting pi^etty nearly the 

Whole Doty of Woman/^ Thus practising meekly . 
an aimless and unmeaning patience and self ixpression, 
they dwindle down year by year into pettiness and 
inanity. 

jNhm is it only negative eYi\ the loss of the potential 
happiness intended for them, which women thus endure. 
The positive suffering entailed on our sex by purely' 
artificml restrictions of one kind or other is far worse. 
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classes there are maladies anclweali- 
le directly due to lact of liealthful 
nd to enforced obedience to huftful 
and among the lower classes of women 
diseases due to excessive toil under the 
and to lack of proper 
•liich tlieir ill-paid labour cannot earn. 

on meiij, it is rare 
feel its iron grip as do 
few fields of industry are open 
and want 
^ iinknown to 

ily too readily by tlie sin wliicli 
of misery 
as tlie out- 
rtificial weigMs added to 
tbe race of life, and then of 
husbands whom the law has 
inferior beings ^ ^ of the 
their arms 
of a 


Among the upper 
nesses inmimeral 
interests in life, t 
, enstoms of dressj 
there arc other 

conditions of their married ]i\es, 
nourishment, w 

Hard a.s poverty often presses 
indeed', that they ever 
women, for Tvhom so 

and it mnst never be forgotten that hunger 
for women imply the dread temptation,^ 

.men^to earn money onl_ 

leads them down headlong into the abyss 
and shame, men we think of all this 
come in great measure of ar 
^their natural inferiority in 1-.*. 
the Avives trampled on by 
taught to regard them as 
mothers ■whose children are torn from 
by the direct behest of the law at the bidding ^ 
rlpfid or livinsr father ; — when we think of these things,. 
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as I liavG saic\ our icart-s aclie with pity and in- 
dignation. 

Itiit.dreadM,^ I„belieYe that even „ these „ „ 

-again are not the worst e’^dls which women endure in 
consequence of their false position. I tliinlv it is ^ 
worse to be poor in mind than poor in purse^ to be 
stunted and be-littled in soul, made a coward, made a 
a liar, made mean and slavish, accustomed to fawn and 
prevaricate, and manage by base arts a husband 
or a ftither — I think this is worse than to be kicked with 
'/ ';hob-nailed"Shoes. , - "" .. '■ 

And yet again, vvliat has not the whole human race 
-V ■lost;;ljy;::fee degmdatiGU, of i women ^ 

Of all the precious things in this arid world, love, 
tenderness, sympathy, are immeasurably the best ; and 
the very fountain of such feelings is in woman'^s 
breast. It is the compassion of a woman for the 
son of her womb,^' the j^otential Motherhood in every 
’" true vromaiils heart, which has been the great soften- 
ing influenco gradually through the ages melting the 
hardness and seliishness of savage humanity. But 
what narrow bounds have been placed by the claus- 
tratioii of women on the exercise of this divine power, 
aye, and of many another power, to guide and heal 

At last, after long ages, there seems to be a great 
change coming over the destiny of women. Looking 
back to the past we seem dimly to perceive that the 
lot erf* our sex hasjmssed through three ’stages. ■ ■ . 
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■ ■ First tliere was the Savage Age, y/here woman w^as. 
eTcrywliere (as she is still among Bed Indians) a mere 
beast of linrdeB:, the camel or ass of her master^ fdus- 
the eri'lurancej, with or without her choice^ of the pains 
r of inotlierliood. 

Secondly;, out of the early cmlizations of India and 
Greece^ of the Teutonic and Scandiiiaviaii FTations^ 
and very notably of Judma^ there seems to have arisen 
strangely enough an Heroic Age for womeii;, wlien 
they were not only as free as they now^ are in England^, 
but specially honoured. In the days of the Vedas in 
and many centuries later^ when the great 
Buddhist Topes were built^ we find; from the poetry 
of the former and the bas-reliefs of the latteip that 
women mixed freely and iinyeiled at feasts and sacri- 
fices y and the two gTeat Sanscrit epicS; the Mahabhar- 
ata and the Eamayima; with some of the later tragedies; 
turn on chiyalrous stories wherein women play noble 
parts r,ind are nobly beloved — stories which it would 
seem no modern HiiidoO; with his degraded ideas of 
womanhood; can properly understand . 

Ill Greece agaiii; as every one will recollect; the 
Homeric age saw such women as Penelope, Andro- 
mache, hTausicaa-; Clytemnestra ; and the tradition iveiit 
down for four centurieS; till SophocleS; writing in the 
time of the poor imprisoned wives of Periclean AthenS; 
yet looked back to the old heroic time, and created 
Biicli glorious types of womanhood as Alcestis and 
Antigone. The 'latter (I must be pardoned for pjfusing- 
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for a iBonient to iiotc)^ is tie emboclimeiit of tie'.TO^r 
liigiicst moral ideai mascnliiie or femiiiine : namely^ 
obeclience to aDiviiie Law when it involves '"the penalty 
of dcfarli iov disobeying a human law. To me it is one 
of tlie ]riost wonderful facts in the literatiire of ^ & 
■world th-it Sopliocles^ living Avheix he did^ put into the 
mouth of a icoman that most magnificent speech of 
Antigone oonecrning the /^Unwritten Law Divine^, 
immutable^ eternab not like these of yestei^clay^ but 
made ere Timebegaii/^ Again, the Hebrews had their 
Heroic Age of Women, when Miriam and Deborah were 
the,.',tTOes nf tlaat stinn^^ and courage' which , Kipr,' 
Lemuel aftervarrds described as his ideal of a lioble 
woman, Slie streiigtkeneth her arms— she girdeth her 
loins with streugthd^'^ 

And lastly, not to dw^ell too long on this bright 
gleam, falling on the dreary lot of women in one far- 
off epoch, there was the -well known Heroic Age of 
W omen among the Britons and Germans — the agi3 to 
which Boadicea belonged, and of which Tacitus wrote 
w^Iien he said that the Germans thought that the 
minds of women -were nearer to tlie Deity than , 
those of men, and therefore they were always con- 
sulted with respect. 

But the clouds gathered everywhere over this sun- 
rise — why or -wherefore in each country it boots not 


Sec a most remaricable paper on this subject, The Hebrew 
WonmoAby Mrs. C^nil Blower (Miss Constance de Eothsehikl) 
reprinted from the Aczr Quarterly Magazine. '(Hazell, Watson : 
'and Yiney, London and Aylesbury, pp,,-4S.}', , , 
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to inquire. There arose^ I suppose^ with the growth of 
liixiirjq a loss on the woman^s side of the sterner 
virtues, and on that of men an increase of jealous 
and >sel:fish 23assion and sens© of proprietorship ; and 
followed thx’oiighout all the East and South, the 
miserable Claustmtiou of women, their sequestration 
in their separate portions of the house, their banish- 
ment from all social pleasures of the other sex, the 
enforcement of veils, the emjoloyment of eunuchs as 
guardians, and in China, the last extremity of all, the 
deliberate crippling of the feet of every woman 
belonging to the higher classes, 

Thk degradation of w^omen, as we all know, never 
prevailed in the West and hTorth to the extent it has 
done in the East and South. Whether Christianity 
alone has been the influence which saved women from 
it, I have my doubts, seeing that the Christian races 
■of the Levant to this day keep their ^vomen in almost 
Mahometan seclusion, while the German races, whoso 
w^omcn were free in the heathen days of Tacitus, have 
been neither more nor less free under Catholic or 
Protestant Christianity, The character of the women 
of each I'ace seems to have more to do with the matter 
than any form of religion. The woman who is the 
slave of her own passions is everywhere the slave of 
man — the woman whose moral nature is supreme 
over her passions everywhere obtains a certain 
modicum of freedom. Nothing, alas ! explains a 
Harem so well as a little acquaintaince with the*haif 
animal-natured women who are shut up in one pf them. , 
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The Harem lias made them what they are^ and their 
iingovernecl passions afford an excuse for maintaining 
the Harem. 

Blit if the women of Europe have never . sunk en- 
tirely to tlie (rejection of the women of the Bast^ tliey^, 
have suffered a ^'^h/jection severe and stringent enough. 

I shall not dwell on this painful subjeot. We are come 
here to think of oar Duties^ not of our Wrongs. The 
best and healthiest way to view all the huge injustices 
of the past, all the many lingering injustices of the 
present under which our sex has suffered^ is to consider 
that men (even good and generous men) have trea,ted. 
Tfomen uniformly as Illnors — sometimes as petted 
■childreii, sometimes in the harsh and despotic way in 
which children were coininonly treated in former days, 
but in any case making obedience a virtue in a wife of 
forty as it is in a child at four or fourteen, and 
compliance with their masterful wishes pretty nearly 
the be-all and end-all of the virtue of a woman, as it is 
■of a dog or a baby. 

How it iTould seem at last we are on the point of 
attaining our majority! An immense wave is lifting 
up women ail over the world, and if we survey ivoman- 
land from China to Peru^^ we shall find in almost 
every country of the globe (by no means excepting 
Japan) a new demand for education, for domestic 
freedom, and for civil and political rights, made by 
women on behalf of their sex. 

I saeed not detain you by citing all the steps which 
^.have been already gained, all -which we hope to gain 
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. ere long. . IVTiea women ..of my age, look back, on the,, 
state of tilings which prevailed in our youths we seem 
to ha-YC passed under a ISfeiu Disjjensatioii ^ 

There can be no doubt that a great change is passing- 
/:*Yer the condition of women everywhere in the civi- 
lized world. That is not our concern at tliis inomcnb 
but it is our most vital concern to consider hovv far 


that great change is likely to be a benefit to our sex 
and to both sexes. That it unll be an immense benefit 
I suppose most of us here present ai-e persuaded. 
But can we close our eyes to the possibility that it 
ma^y prove otherwise ? Is it not a contingency that 
so mudi disorder^ so mauy disgi\aceful failures^ such a. 
pitiful fulfilment c£ our large promises may come^ 
and so many now common womanly virtues bo 
lost without the attainment oi any other moral 
gifts or graces — tliat^ fifty years lienee^, our epoch 
will be looked back upon as a disastrous one^ and 
either our reforms be all reformed back again^ and the 
slatus quo ante restored^ or else a state of things 
inaugurated which we should weep to think we had 
helped to bring about ? 


Only seventen years ago I myself read a paper in G-nildhalf, 
at the Social Science Congress, pleading for the admission of 
women to IJniversity Degrees, and every newspaper in London } 
laughed at me (notably our now most friendly Sjpcctato7'), for 
asking for what would never be granted I Two years ago, when 
I bad the honour to go up on a deputation to Lord Granville 
to thank him for this very admission of women to London 
Uiiiversitj, I |)keed in his hands, to his amusement, my much, 
ridiculed xlddress. /V- 
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I confess that I see' numberless threatening rocks 
alieacL One of tliem is a growth of hardness and of 
scTfisliness among women as their iiyes cease to be 
a pcrpetr.ol seif-oblation^ and they (very properly) 
pursue ends of tlieir own, ■ Another is the occurrence- 
of mueli social disorder before' there is time for a 
now co;lc oi hienseances to be formed^ and before 
the ultimate law's of the relations of the sexes have 
themselves been first called in question;, and are then 
(as I believe ^they will be)^ re-established in the 
morality of the future much the ■ same as we find 
them JiCAW There are -in fact dangers all round ns. 
The entranc(3 obtained into the Medical profession is a 
danger. It is possiSZe there may arise such a monster 
as a woman vivisector^ a female Schifi) or Bernard, 
though, thank God, as yet there are little signs of 
such ignominy. 

Here, as in many other directions> as I have said, 
there are rocks ahead. Our course towards a free and 
ennobled womanhood is by no means a secure and safe 
one, nor should we altogether condemn those amongst 
us who see these dangers more cleaidy than the advan- 
tages we promise, and deprecate the -changes to which 
ive look so hopefully. 

What is iu which must detoi’mine whether this great 
change, iTauglit with such infinite consequences to 
humanity, "will be a benefit or an injury, a blessing" or 
a curse ? It must be the condttef of tvoinen themselves 
during the great Nothing our opponents 
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can do or say — notlimg which all men united together 
could do — would really determine the character and 
results oi the revolution. It must be our work^j tfae 
war we pass through the process of emancip»atiori^ the 
^toiie we adopts the principles we choose to guide iis. 

Here is the point to wdiich I am bringing you. It 
depends on the ideas of Duty held by the vromeii of 
our time, and their faithfulness to those ideas, rdictlier 
we shall enter into an era of true progress, wdierein 
our sex shall not only be infinitely happier but infi- 
nitely nobler, infinitely more useful than it has ever 
been; or wdiether, after a brief blaze of promise, onr 
hopes are destined to die and end in bitterest shame 
and disappointment. 

Jind what women are they on whose ideas and con- 
duct so much must depend ? Pre-eminently it must be, 
at least so far as Europe is concerned, the women of 
ifngland, — and among these necessarily the w^omeii of 
tlie upper classes, the intellectual women, the women 
who take part in the movements of progress, and 
w'hose example will affect those who follow. I fail 
to fill'] words to say how important it seems to me 
that at this crisis of woman^s history every one of ns 
should, each in oiir small way, begin to tread the new 
path carefully, giving no ]iist cause of reproach, or 
scandal, or ridicule; but, on tlie contrary, making the 
way for all who come after us plainer and easier; and 
always in the right difedion^ m the direction not only 
of a larger and freer life,, but of a life of higher ^elf- 
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roTereiice^ bi’oader piety^^ rnore tender goodness^ purer 
purity, truer triitli. 

^Does any one tliinb we are either going to fling- 
aside all the old moral restraints, or, on the other 
hand, that we can J^eep them all just as they haT% 
been under the new order of things ? Both ideas 
are absurd. The eternal principles of morality 
most bind us for ever, but the application of those 
principles to practical duties must be revised and 
reconsidered as the conditions of life are altered, just 
as the duties of a boy and of a man are different. 
Women, as I have said before, have hitherto heen 
treated as Minors^ and have been taught the duties of 
Minors, — unquestioning obedience and a child-like 
ductility. ISTow they are to be Human Beings of the 
ilofher Sex (that is the best definition I can find for 
them), and their duties must be Imman^ including the 
whole circle of human virtues, and applying them 
to the special obligations of daughter, mother, wife, — 
a female member of Society and of the State. 

Considerable care and thought it seems to me are 
needed to adjust all the problems of practical womanly 
life to this higher and truer view of woman^s nature 
and obligations, and I wish that some one better 
fitted for it than I had first undertaken the task. 
However, as our clergy (though they preach occasion- 
ally both to Men and to Children) never seem inclined 
to tackle the subject of Woman’s special duties (and,, 
indeed, would perhaps generally lay them down on , 
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principles rdiicli few of ns liere assembled would 
altogetlier accept), it seems well tliat some woman 
slioiild commence tlic work ; and for lack of one better 
qualified, I ba-YC a^ttempted it with- a very keen sense 
^of my ■ own presumption. in -so. doing, 

It Tvoiild occupy more than tlie time allotted for 
tin's wdiole course of Lectures tvere I to preface tliem, 
as Ytoiild be otherwise desirable, by a statement of 
the Tiieory of Morals on which I proceed, and some 
exposure of the fallacies {as I conceive them to be) of 
opposite systems. I must refer any of you who desire 
to ^go further into this matter to my former treatises 
on ethics,^' and now- briefly say that I assume those who 
hear me to accept the following fundamental beliefs, 
without which much which follow^s wmiild be baseless. 

First, I assume that you accept the fact that there is 
such a thing as Ditty, and that it is supremely sacred. 
Virtue is no empty dream, but the soundest of all 
realities, ‘How ive come hy out sense of Duty, how wo 


In my Essajj on Intuitive Worahj I hare done what lay in 
mj power to work out a consistent Theory of Ethics, mainij on 
the lines of Kant’s Grundlegmig der Sitten,’* in harmony with 
a definite Theism ; and in my “ Banoinism in Morals^' and the 
preface to my “ Hopes of the Human Eacef I have explained 
at length the reasons for my entire dissent from the doctrines of 
the most recent school of moralists which trace onr moral sense 
to the inherited *‘set” of onr brains,— the "'capitalized 
experience of onr tribe (as Mr. Martineau has happily ex* 
pressed it) — affording us a slight prejudice in favour of honesty 
and truth, and a. certain distaste of cruelty and lies. * 
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I: now wliat is our Duty ; amid tlie coil o£ tlie 
cliaiii of plienomexia wo are enabled 'to exercise that 
tVfe eltokc of Duty wlierein Tirtue consists^ — all tliese 
quest ions Yrliicli toucli tlie deepest roots of human 
I must leave aside oibr: the/ presen^^ 
it bo enoogli that we recognize that there is a holy 
Lavf deuianding our obedience^ and that -we are 
conscious of possessing the power to obey it^ or to 
• disobey. These., are postulates of 'which the .accept-., 
ance is iiidispen sable to any moral discussion. ■ 

Secondly^ I assume that you believe in God and in a 
life for the soul of man beyond the grave. These gr|jat 
doctrines are not indeed like the former^ absolutely 
indispensable to the erection of a theory of morals, but 
in the vsubsequent pages reference will be made to 
:fiiemn.sh:ccepted' truths 

Thirdly, I assume that yon will grant readily that 
the Motive of Virtue must always be Virtue itself, and 
not any ulterior reward here, or hereafter. The only 
reward of a right action is to have done right ; the 
only reward of duty is to have done our duty ; the only 
I'eward of obedience to God is to have obeyed Him ; 
and (perhaps we may add) to have the better hope of 
obeying Him for evermore. 

These few points indicate the outline of a vexy old- 
fashioned system of morals, which, yet I should not 
despair of entirely commending to your acceptance 
vrere time enough at our disposal. For the present 
you» will please accept them at, least provisionally. 
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as the scaffolding of tlie practical part of our subject 
wiieli is to follow, 

I liave said tbe belief in God and Immortality ^re 
not absolutely indispensable to a system of morals. 
Morals may be separated from Religion^ and it is quite 
possible to erect a general scheme of duty on the sole 
ground of the inherent necessary riglitfulness of one 
class of actions and sentiments^ and wrongfiilness of 
another. For tliose^ then^ to whom in these sad days 
that Being whom our fathers well named the Sun of 
Righteousness is hidden behind a cloud of doubts it 
is^ I thinks of inestimable value thus to be able to 
separate in thought the obligations of morality from 
any and every religious creed ; and to recognize that 
Goodness remains good and noble and beautiful^ and 
Evil remains base and hideous and abominable^ and 
Virtue is still the law of the higher will^ the true self of 
man, — even siqxposing it to bo true that there is no One 
in all this dark universe in whom that goodness is im- 
personated, no Guide to lead our faltering steps in the 
right xvay, no Hope of a home beyond the grave where 
the poor struggling virtue of earth may ascend into 
the holiness and peace of Heaven, 

It is well, I think, to recognize this possible separa- 
tion, and very fit that we should honour those whom 
we see still marching resolutely along the thorny 
path of duty, even though they have lost the faiths 
which are like wings to the soul to bear it onward. 
But as, in mywiew,' thxse doubters are in utterliiost 
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■eiTor^’ — US 1 believe that there is inde'ed a God, the 
Supreme All-Iligliteoiis Lord in whom we live and 
uiir being now and with whom we shall live for 
over alter death — I cannot look upon the great laws 
i}i morals as dissociated from the idea of Him. On the 
contrary it seems to me that only with the sunlight of 
His presence illuminating our vision of the moral 
world do -we obtain light on its dark places, and 
warmth to stir our hearts to self-sacxdhce. It is when 
we think of the world as His Ivingdom and of our 
brothers as His children, that we can love and labour 
W'ith cheerfulness ; and when we trust Him to 
Justice hereafter, vre become able to endure the 
spectacle of the wrongs and cruelties which surround 

I shall not then w*aste the short time at our disposal 
by any attempt to delineate a system of Atheistic 
Morals ; but rather turn to a doctrine of Theistic ethics, 
Vliicli I cannot ask you to accept without some further 
explanation, but ■which I earnestly hope you may be 
w’illiiig to adopt on reflection, seeing that it throvvcs ( in 
my liumble judgment J a wide and glorious light over 
the whole moral horizon of humanity. 

In the eyes of an all-righteous God who sees all the 
evil of evil, all the goodness of good, all the beauty 
aiid joy of a holy soul, and all the hideoiisness and 
misery of a sinful one, — everything else in the universe, 
all the pains and pleasures of this transitory life, all 
humais. hopes and ambitions must . seem as dust iu 
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the balance compared to^ the supreme realities o. the 
moral world. In His view there must be an absolutely 
boundless significance in the free choice between virtue 
and vice. All analogies known to ns fail to express 
the difference between a holy and loving sonb and a 
soul wallowing in pollution and cruelty, raking in 
the vast scope of our immortal existence, every other 
circumstance of our lives must to Him seem tzivial as 
the toys of an infant. What then follows, but that 
supreme Benevolence must render the viTtuc of man, 
not his mere liapjAwss, the goal of his destiny, the , 
iiuderlying purpose of all his education in this planet t 
I cannot doubt then, that in calling us into life, 
dowei'ing us with the awful gift of moral lespon-' 
sibility, and placing us in a world of trial like this, 
our Creator has designed to lead us upwai’d to the 
-highest possible good of finite creatures — ^namely, to 
that Virtue which approaches ever nearer and nearer 
to divine holiness. IThe kntl Gvccittoii) I believe to 
be the ^perfecting of souls ; the training in virtue of the 
human race (and doubtless of myriads of other in- 
telligent races in other worlds) through a thousand 
lessons of struggle and effort, pain and pleasure, trial 
and temptation, into higher and yet higher moral con- 
ditions, wherein as we rise we shall come nearer to the 
Father of our spirits, enjoy more of His Communion, 
resemble Him more closely in purity, love and holiness, 
and at last be fitted to enjoy a bliss of Divine love and 
joy such as we cannot picture now, but which “ God has 
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piT-pai-ec] for tliem who love Him ” ; aye, and for those 
who as yet in their darkness love Him not, or know 

\ not.' ■■■ .■■■ 

Tim is, according to my faith, the destiny of Man, 
the only Purpose of Creation which we can reverently 
attribute to a good and perfect God, and also the only 
one \v’Iiien, in a certain large and general way, affords 
some rough explanation of the sin and sorrow which 
sai round ns now. Accept then, again I beg of you — ■ 
provisionally at least, while we thns confer on our 
duties,— this doctrine (or hypothesis if you will not 
admit it to lie more), namely, that we ai*e each of us^maSe 
on purpose to attain, by the performance of duty and 
the fulfilment of God^s will, a loftier stage of moral life 
than we have now reached, serving as a step up an 
endless stair upon whose higher flights above the 
clouds of earth and sin we shall find unbroken com-* 
,niumon with God and the fulness of eternal Joy. 

We have advanced so far towards treating of the 
Duties of Women, that we have reached the broad 
ji,iOLnd of the duties common to all moral beings in 
all worlds for over— namely, to choose the right and 
eschew the wwong wheresoever there may be a right 
and wrong betuaxt which choice is possible.* lsro%v 


r ' in the oldest part of the Zend Avesta (the 

Gatha Ahunavaiti, believed to be the address of Zoroaster 
himselt at the niauguration of his mission), runs thns — “ There 
are two spirits; the good and the base.' Be good and not base !” 
\\o sjJdU neier see the day wherein those words do not 
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assuming tliis broad standpoint of iiniversal morality^ 
we see manifestly tliat all virtues must be really alike 
for all moral agents. It is only tke field in wlddli the 
virtues are to he exercised by Marcus Aurelius or 
Epictetus, by prince or slave, by tlie old man or tlie 
boy, tbe ricli or tlie poor, the man or the woman, 
nay, if there be such creatures, by Archangels, and by 
you and me,' — ^in which there can be any difiereiice. The 
liighest is not above, nor the lowest below, the simple 
universal obligation to do the right whenever there is 
a ricdit and a wrong between which to choose. And 
tlie choice of right in each 'department of life and 
conduct is the exercise of the special virtue belonging 
to that department. To choose right speech when a 
lie is convenient, is the virtue of veracity* To choose 
right dealings is the virtue of j iistice* To choose to bear 
•jany siiflering rather than do wrong is the virtue of 
courage — and so on through the whole round of morals.^ 
This must sound to many of you as a mere truism and 
platitude, but my experience convinces me that it is 
not superfluous repeatedly to affirm that virtue is 
essentially the same thing for eveiy moral being, and 
among in oi*al beings for a man and for a woman. Thus 


contain the eore of morals and religion. I am not sure that I do 
not prefer the word rendered **' base/’ to ** bad/’ or its theo- 
iogieal anologne ‘' sinful/’ Every vice or wrong doing, be it 
the “ scarlet sin” itself, the domination of the wills and lives of 
others, or ungovemed passion of any kind, is essentially and 
supereminen'tlj toe/' 
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recog-nize that in speaking' of the duties of Tvomen, 
^ve are not concerned ’svith a different sei of virtues from 
thf woof Men-Iieroes and Men-Saints, hut -with just the 
same virtuos exercised in a somewhat different field. 
M e Jenrii to bear in mind that whatever be the aim and 
end ot the creation of a Man — the end which he ought 
steiidfastly to contemplate and towards which he 
should guide the whole voyage of his life,— that same 
aim and end is oui’s, and we too must keep it pro- 
minently before our eyes. I think we women have 
i-eason to thank Milton for having so distinctly and 
lucidly set forth the opposite and prevailing error-j- 
the great moral heresy (as I reckon it) on this p»oint, 
so that we can recognize it in a moment and renounce 
it clistmctly. Milton’s doctrine, as you all know, is, that 
Man only is made directly for God’s service ; 

“ JTe for God only— sfic for God in him,” ^ 

,or, as he elsewhere makes Eve say to Adam— 

“ God is thy law— thou mine !” 

iSTow, if we women are to advance one step for- 
ward, our very first leap must be over this abominable 
and ridiculous doctrine ! For once in my life I find 
myself able to avail myself of the words of the West- 
mmster^ Catechism, and I say that we are made '"to 
know God and enjoy Him for ever,” to live for Him 
and make ourselves like Him, and advance His 
kingdom, which means the reign of- justice, truth. 
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and love — and all this directly and immediately^, and 
not for God iu any man aliye. 

Here is tlie root of tie- misplacement of woinen^ tliat 
iliey liaTe been deemed by nxen^ and bare contentedly 
:: ileeineti ■ tliemselyes^ ' to iav.e.-. ' only a- , secondary .purpose : ; 
■ ill the order -.of tilings. '■ ■"Briglmni Yonngts' doctidiie,,' 
that only a woman sealed to a man in marriage can 
possibly be saved^ is little nioi’e tinaii a carrying ont of 
oiir British legislatorts idea^ that women wlio do not 
marry (and so do not immediately contribute to the 
comfort of somo particular man) are Failures/^ 
They have no raison d^eire in creation^ any more I 
suppose, tlian the mistletoe v/ithoiit the ajiple-tree ! 
The Hindoos formerly carried out this idea to its logical 
conclusion by suttee. When the man died^ it was 
time to burn the widow. When we cut down the 
tree^ the mistletoe dies. Of course there is a sense 
*"iii which every created being is made for others. ' 
Creation is like one of those vast Suspension bridges'*" 
in wBicIi every bar and chain tends to support the 
whole structure. But in this sense man also is made 
for woman^ the father for the son^ the daughter for 
the mother, and so on ad hifimtmn. There is no 
degradation to any, but honour to all, in this view of 
the solidarity of the family, the State and Humanity. 
And why? Because every one recognizes that it is 
only the secondary purpose of each to help the other. 
The primary , raison ddMre of every one is his own 
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existence^, and only in a ■ secondary sense lie exists for , 
otliers. As Tennyson "beantif ally.- says . .in tlie graiide's-t:: 
linoB ia In Memoriam/^ his faith is that — 

Xot a moth with vain desire 
•Shall shrivel in a fruitless fire. 

Or hut suhserce anotJwrs gain,’" 

Even the poor moth cannot be contemplated as only 
subserving ^Amother 1 

Let us take it once for all thoroughly to heart. 
We women liavo before us the noblest end to which 
a finite creature may attain ; and our duty is nothing 
else than the fuMlinent of the whole moral law, the 
attainment of every human virtue. ^ ^ 

How shall v/e now, for our present purposes, map 
out this vast field of morality ? Necessarily I must 
do it luerely in outline that we may pass on to the 
more special subjects of these addresses. 

Practical Morality includes three branches of Duty ? 
•Esligious Duty^ Peesoxal Duty, and Social Duty. ■ 
All Duties are, in one sense, Eeligioiis. We ovfe it 
to God to lift oiir souls up to the blessed end of 
union with Himself for wdiich He has created ns ; and 
w^e owe it to Him to love and serve our fellow men 
who are His children, and to be kind to the brutes 
which are His creatures. But in speaking here of 
Eeligioiis Duty as a branch of ethics, I refer to the 
special Duties owed directly by man to God, whenever 
he recognizes that there is above him such a Being, 
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Ijis Creator and Benefactor, the Lord of Conscieuce, 
the absolutely Holy One, the Alpha and Omega of 

liis existence. 

“ Patli, Motives Guide, Original and End.“ 

"" Tiicse, strictly speakings Ef^UGious Duties may be 
flassiflcd under the heads of Tlianhi<rjlvhirj^ Beycntanee, 
Fnujer^ Faiths Adoration^ and Self-Corisecratlon) and 
may bo summed up in the canon Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God.-’^ 

The second branch of Morals is Personal Duty,. 
the duty directly concerning ourselTes, the pursuit 
of the proper End of our being ; inward rather than 
outward virtue ; heing good as distinguished from doing 
good. These Personal Duties may be classified under 
the heads of Chastity^ Temjjerance, VeraGity, Courage^ 
and the conservation of our Freedom (whereby alone- 
t^ny other duty can be performed). They may be 
summed up in the canon Be Perfect/^ c 

The third branch of Morals is Social Duty, the 
Duty which concerns all our fellow creatures. These 
duties may be classified in various ways ; in these' 
Lectures we shall treat them in order as regards the- 
objects of each Duty, viz. — Duties of the Family;. 
Duties of the Household ; of Society ; and of the State, 
f All these Social Duties may be summed up by the 
/ canon Thou shalt love thy Neighbour as Thyself.*^^ 
Now of this great trmitv of human duties^, Eeli- 
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giods^ Personal^ and Social^ we need not concexni 
oiirselTes in these lectures with the first;, seeing that 
no* one in Christian countries has been silly enough 
to suggest that tliere is any difference between the 
Eeligious Duties of • a man and those of a w^oman — 
unless indeed^ it be that a religious man is bidden to 
let his ‘'night shine before men that they may glorify 
his Father in Heaven^ while a woman is generally 
counselled to place her Divine light cai'efiilly under a 
bushel I 

There remain Peesonal and Social Duty for our- 
consideration^ and the first thing to be done is 
determine their relative rank in the hierardhy o 
moral obligations^ so that if they ever seem to clash 
(they cannot really do so) we may know at once 
■which of the two possesses the first claim on our 
obedience. 

Do not be shocked or startled if I lay it down as an 
unquestionable principle that Personal Duties have 
supreme obligation and must never be postponed to 
Social ones. I must explain this doctrine;, fully. 

We hear a great deal of Social Duty in these days 
under the name of Altruism; and, as much of the 
philosophy of the hour lias relegated God to the land 
of shadow-s and cut off from man that hope of Immor- 
tality wdiieh gives to virtue, its infinite extension, it 
foIlow'S of course that Social Duty must come to be 
considered as the supreme and only real moral obli“- 
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gatioB, and even tlie most sacred Personal Duties 
end ill being ranked and estimated according to tlie 
influence they liappeii to exercise on tlie welfare of fne 
coiuiiiunitj, 

r I cannot too streiiiiouBly express iiij dissent from 
tliis entire of morality. As I believe tliat Yiritie 
is a fill* In’a‘her thing — a more desirable thing even to 
the weakest of us^ than IlappineiiS, so (as I have just 
said) I believe that ivo have been made primarily 
for Virtue, and only secondarily, and as far as may be 
comjiatible with our primary end^ for Happiness;,— 
airi I cannot listen to the base theory of human 
existence which makes of such things as Truth, and 
Purity, and Holiness of Heart, only convenient charac- 
teristics tending generally to make the community in 
which they abound a little more orderly and com- 
fortable, On the contrary, I believe that the individual 
himself — the comniimity itself — the very material 
world itself, — all exist for the purpose that human 
spirits may rise through the paths of mortal excellence 
up into loftier i^egions of purity, love and holiness, to 
a beatitude compared to which our poor Ilxippiness 
of earth will be utterly forgotten. 

Therefore I hold that whenever Personal and Social 
Duties seem to come into collision, the l^ersonal Duty 
must have the precedence. We must not sacrifice 
our Truthfulness, and Chastity, and Temperance, 
in the vain hope of benefiting our neighbours, for 
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these two plain reasons ; firsts because;, as Yirtue is 
the true end of our beings and we can only choose 
Tii^ne for ourselues and not for another;, and can never 
'iYiahe anybody else viidnous (only in an indirect way 
hdp him to virtue)^ it follows that it is absurd to 
postpone our own virtue to any lesser object. And, 
secondly, because w'e can never really benefit anybody 
by doing wu'ong on his behalf, and the truest and 
surest w^ay in wdiich wo can serve our fellow men is, 
not so much to do anything for them, as to he the very 
truest, purest, noblest beings w^e know how. This is I 
fear, a hard lesson to take to heart, and you will pardon 
me if, in addressing women, I dwell on it speciafjl}^ 
because I think it is a matter on which the most 
geiieroiiB iiatured vfomen are most apt to err. There 
have been hundreds of women wdio, like Judith of old, 
or like the piteous poverty-stricken mother in Les 
ilisei’ables,^^ wfiil sacrifice their chastity to serve theit* 
♦ race or their children. There are thousands, tens of 
thousands of Tromen who, like the wife of ^‘^Auld 
Ilobiii Gray,^^ have made unloving marriages (which 
are in truth, though not in name, unchaste likewise) 
to aid their parents in distress, and even to gratify 
their wfislies. And again, there are thousands of 
wn)men (and of men also) who are ready to sacrifice 
0 their veracity to do charitable actions; to conceal 
some one^s faults, or help some one to employment ; 
and ill short, to bear false witness for their neighbours 
— thf reverse of the noble and sweet examples of 
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Jeaiiiiie Deans and- llai’?' Barton. And lastly tliere are* 
millions of women tliroiigliont tlie world whose freedom, 
is Vvd'iolly robbed from theio^ and who for all mcFrai 
purposes az’e little better than slaves,, and who submit 
patiently to this under the notion that it is a duty 
to husband or father. hTow on every one of these 
kinds of .^c7/-oblations the same sentence must be- 
passed. They are mistakes^ — often generous^ affect- 
ing^ heart-rending mistakes — but always mistakes. 
No good can ever come of them. Tine highest 
ends of human life are spoiled by tlieiii;, and the- 
benefit they aim at is never worth that which is 
forfeited. 

The following story was told to me by the gentleman to whom 
it happened. He had a butler who fell into habits of intoxica- 
tion. After threatening him several times with dismissal, the 
gentleman was compelled, after a very gross case of drunkenness, 

1^3 send him away. The man implored him to give him a 
character which would enable him to obtain another pjiace, but r- 
this 2Ir. S. conscientiously refused to do. Time after time the 
butler was on the point of obtaining emplojunent, but was 
rejected when the silence of his late master on the matter of 
sobriety betrayed the reasons for his dismissal. At last the 
man, much impoverished and driven to the wmli, wrote a piteous, 
letter to Mr, S. vowing that if he would but once recommend 
him, he would take the pledge ; and adding that if he refused,, 
he had resolved to make an end of himself^ as he had no further 
hope of earning his bread. The master w’as greatly disturbed 
by this appeal, and only by most painful effort held to his duty 
of veracity ; for weeks afterwards fearing in every new'spaper 
to read of some tragedy connected with his unfoi'tunate servant.. 
Years, however, passed before he heard of him again, and 
then he received a letter from Australia. The ex-butler had 
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Xo my frieiids;, it is a mare traisDij but at the same 
Mine a profound tnitli to say^ It can never be right 
toMo wroiig'/^ It is not even right to siijjer one 
kind of wrong — that is the wrong which robs us of our 
sacred birthright of moral Freedom. The only * 
remaining fragment of the apocryphal Gospel of 
Si. Bartholomevv' contains this extraordinary text: 
the neighbour of an elect person sin^ half the guilt of 
ilie sin belongs to the elect person^ for if he had 
displayed before him the beauty of holiness he 
would not have sinned. Making allowance for 
Inis tern hyperbole^ there is here a great truMi. 

IE we could liut thoroughly reflect the Divine 
goodness in our hearts w"e should be as moons in the 
',sky of mortal night* We all catch goodness and piety 
Jind love from one another^ or on the contrary caich 
corruption and cruel ty^ in a much more direct way tha:y. 
we receive any influence from mere acts or words. It 
is the ll'cing racm or wonian^ himself or herself/ wdio 
lifts 113 up or drags us down^ and in whose sphere 
(as the Swedenborgians say) we are elevated and 
piiriliedj or polluted and degraded; made nobler, 
larger by the one, or he-litiled by tbo other. All 


become a prosperous and sober man, and wrote to tJianh his 
old master for the firmness wlierewitli he had refused his 
entreaty. Had you sent me Sir/' he said, “ to another iilaec, 
I should have fallen again under the same temptation. You 
(jompelled me to hi’eak away from my old life, and I was 
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tlie gToatesfc lieroes atid prephets and saints of liistorj' 
liavc influenced iiiankmcl far more by wliat tliej 
rlian by v.’liat tliey said or did. Tlio wliole moral life 
of tlie furtlier East has been coloured by tlie mind 
and lieart of Gautama Biiddba ; and tbe stiipeiidons 
eliaiige whicli lias passed over liumanity during tlio 
last eigbteeii Iiundrcd years and wbicli we iiaino Cliris- 
tiaiiity^ bas bad for its mainspring (acting to tliis hour 
tbrougli iiiillions of hearts), not so mncli tlie Sermon 
on the Mount, or even tbe martyrdom of Calvary, 
as tbe iiersonal character of Jesus Christ. 

e 

Isow you will please cast a glance back over the 
outline of Practical Morals we have just sketched 

1. Eeligious Duty ; summed up in the Love of God. 

Of this we shall say no more at present. 

2. Personal Duty; summed up in the Lifting of 

our own souls to God and goodness. ^ 

d. Social Duty ; summed up in the Love of our 
Neighbour. 

The next Lecture will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of Personal Duty ^ with special regard to its 
bearing on the life of Women and to the mistakes 
which prevail among women concerning it. The four 
subsequent Lectures wll be concerned with Social 
Dutyy in its ever widening circles from the Family to 
the Household, from the Household to Society, and 
from Society to the State and the W orld. 
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In conclusion^ my friend^ let me appeal to you if you 
have not hitherto thought of these great lessons of 
imfrals in the light in which I hayo endeayonred to place 
them^ and if now they strike yon as true and right;, — to 
take to heart practically what has been said about our ^ 
Jumaih rank and our humcm duties. A great living* 
teaehei* once made to me the curious observation that , * 
lie had noticed that when a woman was persuaded that 
anything was right or true she generally tried to shape 
her conduct and creed accordinglj^. But (he added with 
comic despair), when I have, as I think, entirely con- 
vinced a Tiian in the same way and expect to see soijie 
results of his conviction, behold ! he goes on precisely 
as he did before, and as if nothing had happened/^ 

Now will you not take heart of grace and thus act 
up, womanlihe, to any convictions which I may have 
been happy enough to bring to you, and evermore 
henceforth bear in mind that you are not fir^ 
women y and then, peidiaps, rational creatures ; but 
first of all human beings and then, secondly, women, — 
human beings of the mother-sex ? 

Let me, if I may without presumption, speak to the 
young ones among you, as a woman wdio has borne 
somewdiat of the battle and heat of the day. Awake 
to recognize your true rank in creation, your noble 
^ destination. Laugh at the doctrine that you are a sort 
of moon, with no mison d^etre but to go circling round 
and round a very earthy planet ; or a kind of parasite, — 
ivy, «r honeysuckle in the forest. You may be , — jou 
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|)rol3ably are less 'strongs less cleyer^ less ricli_, and less 
well-educated than most of tlie men about too. But 
moral rank does not depend on tliese things. You a»e a 
ratuaial free agent^ a diild of God^ destined to grow 
nearer to Him and more like Him tlirongli the ages of 
3 ^oiir immortality. As such you are the equal [ehcnicitv-- 
digy as people say of rojml alliances) with the loftiest of 
created beings^ not one of whom can have a higher 
destiny. Cast then aside_, for shame^s sake^ the imilts 
and follies which have accumulated round our woman- 
hood through the long centuries of the minority of our 
sex. Little girls may fitly play -with toys^ and dress 
dolls, ^and chatter in the nurseiy for hours oyer soma 
weighty concern of the baby-house ; but it is a pitiful 
sight to see grown women making all life a childhs 
play. Eise, I pray you, to the true dignity of a 
human being to whom petty feelings amd small yanities 
and seryile wheedling tricks must be repugnant and 
abominable. Eespect yourself too much to dress like^ 
a doll or a peacock, or to betray that ^’oii must have 
spent hours in devising the trimming of a g;own. And 
respect other women also, and never join men in 
sneering at the deplorable weaknesses which have 
followed from their wretched circumstances and educa- 
tion. When I see in the street a poor threadbare 
broken-spirited woman, -wearing that peculiar look of 
patient, hopeless endux-ance which belongs to women 
only, to trodden-down wives or starving widows, my 
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Buti wlieii I see another *woinan.j healthy and pros- 
perous as the world goes^ abasing herself to the mean 
artflices and cajoliiigs^ the wheedlings and subterfuges 
which some wives use to manage their husbands^ when 
I hear her tell lies to her lord and master to avert his 
wrath or to hide from him her most innocent actions^ 
tlien my heart biunis with indignation^ not so much 
against the woman herself^ as against the dead weight 
of life-long oppression which has warped her into this 
pitifa'h soperaiiiuiated school girl. I cannot langh at 
these things. I cannot heap sconi on such w’’omen. I 
scorn too much the whole theory of woman^s life wdiich 
has made them w^Iiat they are. 

I know it is a difficult thing to keep in mind the 
true dignity of our w-omanhood in face of the deep 
uoderlying sentiment of something like contempt (or 
let us call it, dieprcz^zo) wherewith all but the most * 
generous of men regard us. Sometimes it would seem 
as if the conventional courtesy and excessive outward 
show of respect wdierewith every gentleman treats a 
lady, adds the sting of irony to the consciousness we 
feel that, at bottom, nine out of ten of these bowing 
and smiling acquaintances think our whole sex unfit to 
exercise the smallest political rights or indeed to enter- 
tain a political or religious opinion which it might be 
worth their while to weigh against a feather. Of 
course the origin of this disprezzo is not far to seek. 
From a child a man lias seen women debarred by law 
from tiie exercise of those functions to which he is to 
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l)e admitted at the outset of maiiliooci ; and he lias 
too often furtliennore seen liis fatlier treat liis motlier's 
Judgment about business of all kinds as if lie were con- 
descending to let lier talk on inattors of ^Yllicll tbe 
. ultimate decision must always rest \Yitli tlie nobler sox* 
TIio very same men wko will indite most affecting 
tilings in prose and Y^erse about the sacred influence of 
a mother, and tell us that that of a good mother over 
her son is something quite divine, those same men do 
their very tvorst by incessantly sinibbing and setting 
down their mYms and treating their opinions as of no 
consequence, to i^educe this sacred influence'’^ to a 
minimum. It is all very Yvell to teach a boy in his 
catechism to honour his mother^^ as well as his 
father. But when he comes to find that his mother 
is classified by the constitution of his country along 
Y\dth Criminals, Idiots, Lunatics and Minors — is it 
likely he will honour her ? 

■ . . ■■■■■ ■ ■■■ 

Of course there is no need to assume affected 
gravity or to become a moral prig by w'ay of asserting 
our dignity. On the contrary, affectation of all kinds 
is a contemptible foible w^Mch does onr sex infinite 
damage, Yvhether it be the affectation of timidity and 
overstrained modesty common twenty j^ears ago, or the 
newer fashion of affectation of ^^fastness^^ and mannish- 
ness in dress and habits. It must be from our inward 
sense that must radiate the true behaviour of dignified 
humanity. And this true dignity is attainable by every 
woman, young' or ■■old;! rich or poor, clever or simple. 
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jiany of us necessarily leaa^ what seem to outsiders^ 
ainall and saarrow liyes. We are poor^ (alas ! how many 
women, even those living in splendid homes^ are 
miserably shackled in the use of a few pounds or 
sLilliiigs ! ) many of ns have feeble healthy and very 
limited powers of any sort. But all this need not 
interfere witli real dignity of character. People go on 
repeating George Herbert's wonderful line : , 

“ Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that, and the action line.’’ 
but they do not note how it covers the whole meaning 
of homely lives. She who does everything ^‘as for 
God^s laws brings an element of beauty, nay, of true 
greatness into the very humblest moi'tal lot. 

It is a vast responsibility which lies on us, my friends, 
to do whatever may be in our power to lift up the 
ITomaiihood of the Future, to reclaim it from the^ 
|aults, and save it from the shame and suffering of the 
past, and to help on our whole sex to lead diviner lives ; 
lives more blessed for themselves, and assimedly also 
more blessed for men, than women have yet led in 
any age or country. Progress, Civilization, Christi- 
anity will only have done their work when this is 
achieved. Men can only be truly civilized and Christi- 
anized when women are free and ennobled; and 
^vomen can only be truly emancipated when men are 
moralized and purified. The two ^^rise and fall 
together as our poet-philosopher Tennyson says so 
truly. * He who laboux^s to lift Woman labours in the 
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most effectual way to liflf Man. He who does most 
to cni-e woman of her .weakness, her frivolity and her 
servilitv, will likewise at the same stroke do most to 
cure inan of his brutahty, his selfishness and his 
sensuality. The human race can only advance, like the 
human body,' by the joint motion of loih its limbs. 

But if this rising tide of womanly ener^ and 
freedom should indeed lift us permanently, if, as I 
fervently hope and believe, we are at the beginning 
of a new era for our sex and for the world, then how 
immeasurably important it is that we should each 
and all take profoundly to heart the seriousness of our 
womanly duty, the heavy obhgation which rests on us 
to do all we can to direct this great movement aright 
and to make it the blessihg it ought to be, and not a 
failure and a calamity ! , I know no better way to do 
' this than to cast behind us the faults and follies of the 
past, and rise to meet our brighter, nobler destiny,— 
even, my friends, as we would rise .up in a church 
to join a hymn of praise,— and prayer. 
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Personal Duty. 

our last discussion we classified Imman duty 
under tliree beads, Eelioious Duty, Personal Duty, 
and Social Duty. ^ 

The wide and deep topic of Beligioiis Bitty we^leaYe 
aside in this Course. No one in Christian lands holds 
that a woman^s duties of Prayer, Thanksgiving, Ee- 
pentance, Faith, &c., towards God, differ from those 
of a man. The books devoted to such themes arq, 
^ equally addressed to both sexes.* 

The second great branch of Duty, Personal Bu,ty, is 
the subject of our present consideration. In the last 
lecture you will remember, we advanced so far as 
to rank these duties above Social Duties. In other 
words, whenever it would appear that a Personal Duty 
(such as Chastity or Veracity) clashes with a Social 
Duty (such as Benevolence), the Personal Duty must 


If any reader should care to learn the author’s views on 
this subject, they will he found in a volume entitled “ Beliyiom 
1 voL 8vo. 2ncl edition, Wiliiams and Nor gate. 
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at all hazards^ be ctosen* It is for esample, an 
offence to bear false witness in favour of our neigli- 
bom% as well as against bim. 

An inquiry into the gTonncls and reasons wlij eacli 
special personal virtue bolds its place in morals., 
would carry ns far^ indeed^, beyond tlie limits of tliese 
Lectures, Yery interesting’^ and also very lofty view’s^, 
oil tlie subject^ may be found by tliose who may care 
to go deeply into it^ in Kant^s Metapltysic of Ethics. 
All that I can here afford to clo^ is to mark those 
features of personal character which will be admitted 
by every one to constitute that Moral Perfection^ which 
is tlv2 aim of existence for a rational free agent. I 
think no hesitation will be felt in granting that this 
ideal of moral perfection includes the following five 
Virtues — or^ as we may express itj the fulfilment of . 
these five Duties : — Chastity , Temperance, Veracity, 
"Courage, and the Vindication of rightful Liberty* 

Merely to contemplate the opposite vices^^ is enough^ 
to satisfy us that any one of them must cast down the 
soul from the heights of its upward flight to the very 
mire of eaa’th ; and that neither the unchaste person^, 
nor the drunkard, nor the liai’, nor the coward, noi^ 
the voluntary slave, can be fulfilling the pui’pose of 
his existence, or ascending towards the Divine ideal. 

It is, however, a very poor and inadequate conception 
of any Virtue, which we form when we think of it 
only as the antithesis of the opposite vice, the negation 
of the corresponding evil. ■ On the contrary, I b^ you 
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do it not to him. This is J}lie la\Y^ the rest is only an 
exposition of it/^ Christ said (Matt. vL 12), There- 
- fore whatever yon would that men should do unto f on, 
do ye even so unto them, for this is the law and the 
propliets.^^* 

Yirtue then, the free choice of Duty, you will please 
always to bear in mind is here understood to be the 
qfiiTmativey the loositivoy thing. To fail in the per- 
formance of a duty is, in strict ethical language, a 
Fault. To do that which is the opposite of the duty, 
is an Offence. 

^ Let us now turn to consider these various Personal 
DutiesiS, the sum of which perfectly fulfilled would con- 
stitute Personal Virtue. Regarding them from our 
pai'tioular standpoint in these lectures on the Duties 
of Women, I suppose almost every one here present 
will be struck by the fact that some of them seem to 
Ixave been set apart by public opinion for the practice 
of women, and others for the practice of men. The^ 
honour of each sex is supposed to be involved only in 
maintaining its particular virtues ; Chastity and Tem- 
perance for Women, and Veracity and Courage for 
men, — and neither is supposed to be essentially dis- 
graced by failing in the virtues of the other. It is 
difficult to find w^ords to express how absurd is this 


The same maxim in its negative form is to be found in 
Isocrates (in Hieoc), and in both its negative and positive 
form in the Yun Ln” 'of Confucius* — Maxim, 24. • 
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idea-f— as if tlie perfect lunnan beings eitker man or 
woman^ must not unite all the virtues^ and as if 
the* opposite vices were not equally dishonourable 
and degrading for neither the one sex or the other I 
The matter is too grave for a jest^ but as I have • 
thought of how to illustrate the abject folly and 
stupidity of the prevailing view, nothing better has 
occurred to me than the old Joe Miller story of the 
two Irishmen who set off to walk from Charing Cross 
to Hampstead Heath, and asked a neighbour What 
w^as the distance About four miles,^^ was the 
reply. Ah, then/^ said the Irishmen, cheerfully 
setting off, as there are two of us to get there,*it is 
onty huo miles a^yiem Whenever you hear of honour- 
able men who are only courageous and truthful, and 
not chaste and temperate, or of virtuous women who 
are chaste and temperate but are co'wards and liars, I^ 
beg you will bear this lifctle pax’able in mind, — ^They 
liave set out to w^alk to Hampstead, and think it is 
only two miles apiece ! 

Notice also the pleasant compromise by which the 
easiest duties for each have been chosen by the sexes 
for their respective chevmm de bafaille. It is small 
praise to any wmman to say she is temperate and 
chaste. To feel any inclination to be otherwise is 
# already a disgrace. And in the same way it is no 
■special honour to a man to be courageous and to speak 
the truth. The natural boldness and combativeness 
■which^we see in all male animals should suffice to make 
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Ills bravery aacl veracity ipnate and mere matters of 
temperament. As Aristotle justly says^ siieli virtues, 
and also generosity, ouglit always to be spontancrous 
and not acquired witli efiort. But for a woman to be- 
courageous and true, and for a man to curb kis passions 
and be cliaste and temperate, is really praisewortky 
and konoiirable, and sliould accordingly be tlie ground 
of respect, — tke point of kouoiir for eacli sex; and 
not vice versa as tke case now stands. 

1st. For tie duty of Glmstify you will not wisli me- 
undertake any elaborate discussion of its grounds,, 
nor will it be needf iiL No one, I presume, will question 
that the ideal of a perfect kiiman being is wholly 
incompatible with that of licentious relations with the- 
opposite sex. Tke perfect human life as conceived 
by the cultivated moral consciousness, is essentially 
""a life of Chastity — not, of course, of celibaeijy that 
is a grievous mistake which we owe to the Christian 
Fathers and their violent recalcitration from the- 
corruption of their epoch — but of real chastity, fidelity 
in marriage, or a pure single life. There are indeed 
many difficult questions connected with the relations- 
of the sexes which must be opened up soon when 
every old belief is destined to be.questioned ; and I fean 
there is much trouble and many mistakes and disorders 
before us in this direction. But in the end, and afteiv 
the needle of the compass has swung backwards and 
forwards a little;. I am convinced it will point steadily 
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' • to the life-long union of one man and one woman, and 

: to the stem prohibition of unfaithfulness, male or 

fenaie. Chief of all I trust* will be condemned and 
^ abhorred, that Venal Vice which is j:lie opprobrium 

■ of the male sex and the desolation of ours. Let eveiy 

■vToman -who is contented to accept the theory that -we 
are, in a special sense, made for men^ reflect that here — * 
ill the utter sacrifice, body and soul, of tens of thousands 
of women in onr land and in all lands, — is the logical 
* outcome of that vile doctrine. Women are made for 
Men Aye ! then what matters it if hecatombs of 
them are destroyed in a destiny worse than death^ 
because Men ask for them ? Talk of your Eetiiges 
and your Penitentiaries my well-meanin g sisters ! 
Try them all ! You only gather in the wreckage and 
driftwood of the relentless tide. Till you lift Woman- 
; hood itself you will never arrest, nay you will never 

^ ♦ importantly diminish, that dreadful curse, the great * 

\ Sin of great cities.'’^ Profoundly satisfied am I of this, 

, i — that the cause of the emancipation of women is 

; identical wdth that of the purification of society. 

I think that women who have never been tempted 
to the borders of unchastity, either lured by passion or 
driven by the whip of poverty and want, are bound to 
" • speak very gently and pitifully of the falls of theii" 

^ sisters ; unless they hajopen to be assured that miserable 
vanity and pleasure seeking, and the dry heartless 
wickedness we sometimes read of in French novels, of 
the cl§ss of Madame Bomry hSiS led them astray. 


« 
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But I see with some alaryi that the gxowmg sense of 
the duty of such merciful treatment of the fellen^ is 
leading not a few in our day to speak as if there 
really no ^^fall at all^ — no change worth mentioning 
in a woman^s life when she has descended from the 
pedestal of her maidenly or wifely pmity. It seems 
to me that this view is even more dangerous and 
further from truth than the too stern and relentless 
condemnation of former times. It is a vast and almost 
immeasurable slip downward from a life of chastity to 
one of lawless passion^ and the general declension of 
jhe character which usually follows it is a symptom of 
how^profound is the injury thereby wrought. The sin 
can be redeemed^ I entirely believe j even the most vice- 
enthralled poor wretchj reeling out of a gin palace, 
will cast off some time or other in the blessed future, 
all pollution as a snake casts its slough. But it is no 
mercy to any misguided woman, nor to the community, 
to speak as if it were a small matter for the crown oi 
womanly purity to be cast in the dust. 

But my friends, is there no imchastity save that of 
the women who bear the brand of adultery or of the 
vice stamped as such by society ? Surely we must 
confess, that there has been many a mercenary, many a 
venal marriage, solemnized by a bishop in the most 
fashionable churches of London, which has been in 
truth nothing else than a deliberate sacrifice of true 
chastity, — marriages made mthout a spark of love 
and perhaps endured with disgust for the base sake 
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of wealtli or station? I cannot pursue this painful 
subject ; bcit^ as I am addressing women to whom the 
teiSptation of a worldly mainiage foi^ themselyes or 
their daughters^ is almost the only form in which an 
oifence against the great duty of Chastity is likely 
ever to present itself as a temptation^ I must 
solemnly record my conviction;, that the principle we 
all justly accept;, — that Marriage is needful to halloiv 
Loi% is no whit more true or binding than its 
converse, that Love is needfd to halloiv Marriage, 

I have ‘just said that worldly marriages are almost 
the only temptations of wealthy and well-boim 
women. But alas^ the history of the public scandals 
of the last few’ years reminds me that there is^ in some 
shameful cases^ another. The senseless w^hirl of amuse- 
ments in the highest circles seems actually to make 
wmBieii dizzy^ till they fall into the arms of the first 
man who catches them. The poor fluttering, foolish 
creatures with their heads full of dress and pleasure, 
enter the world as if it were a ball-room, and dance 
down it, wild "with excitement and flattery. Then 
suddenly opens under their feet a dark and fathomless 
ouhlleitG of shame. We hear a shriek or two, a 
inunniir of gossip of the bystanders for a little while j 
and then they disappear for evei", and the ball-room 
sees them no more. 

2iid. Ton will notice that in all this discussion I have 
spoken of Ohastity as a Personal Duty and I shall do 
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exactly tlie same of Temperance, It is true tliat 
Uiicliastity and Intemperance do liarm to tlie com- 
munity^ and are thus also offences against Social Diitjx 
3-jnt far tlie worst part of tlieir guilt is its offence 
against the man or woman^s own soul ; the pollu- 
tion by iinchastity of that which was made to be a 
temple, or the prostration of the will in brutal in- 
toxication, whereby the power of self-control and self- 
direction is lost, and the drunkard sinks below the 
level of a hog*. Some of you here present will doubt- 
less remember how admirably Channing sjaea^ks of this 
OTbject. I do not remember his words, but they w'ere to 
this 1)urpose : ^*Men point to the drunkard^s home, his 
disordered clothing and maudlin besotted face and 
wasted health, and talk as if these constituted the 
evils of drunkenness, the reasons why it should be 
^renounced. But they are only the outward symptoms, 
the fitting and , rightful symptoms of the dreadfu|, 
injury which the man^s soul and spirit are undergoing 
as he sinks lower day by day abandoning the rank of 
a moral and rational beiiig.^^ 

It is the fashion just now to say that women are 
learning to drink to excess. I believe the same thing 
might have been said with as much or greater truth 
fifty, or a hundred, or five hundred years ago. As the 
proverb has it, Any stone is good enough to fling at 
a dog/^ and so some men, and some women also, think 
any accusation just which can be levelled at women. 
I hope that all who have the progress of wonfen at 
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lieart vdll refuse to join in this sort of wholesale 
slander of our sex.* 

* TliC loudest in these declamations are the doctorsj — men wlio, 
i£ I do not gricYously wrong them, hare much to answer for 
ill the way of demoralhing weak and impressionable women, in 
some cases by ordering them stimulants in excessire quantities, 
and ill others by leading them to a deadly concentration of 
their thoughts upon disorders and weaknesses of their frames 
of which the less any one thinks the better for mind and body. 
•It is the fashion never to speak of the medical profession 
without a sickening superduity of laudatory epithets, which 
must seem nothing short of ridiculous to the really good 
and honourable doctors who know very well that (as the 
.Spectator remarks) we might Just as well praise all the mea 
who pass over Westminster Bridge, as all the variety of charac- 
ters who obtain medical degrees. For my part I cannot lose 
this opportunity of addi’essing my fellow women to say with 
great seriousness that I believe the old dangers implied in the 
words ‘‘Priests, Women, and Families,” were less than the 
perils of the newer triad, ‘‘ Doctors, Women, and Families f " 
nnd urging every wife and mother to exercise care and vigilance 
jjU dealing with a man (if she will have a man doctor) who 
holds to her and her daughters a relation quite as influential 
as that of the old spiritual director, and, if rarely abused, yet 
•assuredly liable to abuse. For one single point I would ask 
.YOU to reflect upon your experience of that crying grievance 
and shame of our sex — the valetudinarianism of innumerable 
fine ladies who, if they w-ere obliged to scrub doors and nurse 
a dozen children, would probably be ruddy and buxom dames 
to-morrow; and to consider whether, if their medical atten- 
dants did their straightforward duty by them, we should see 
tliose women for twenty years on the sofa, their wretched 
husbands driven from their dispiriting homes, and their children 
left to governesses and servants, while the doctor draws a 
comfortable income of fifty or a hundred or two hundred a 
year from the unhappy lionsehold ? 
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Tliat there are now aii4 times peculiar temp- 
tations for women to intemperance cannot be ques- 
tioned. The wonder seems to be that with their 
fluctuating streiigdli and spirits^ and all tlie burdens 
of suffering and poverty pressing upon tlie lower 
classes of women, they yield much more rarely to the 
goad of pain, than men do to the lure of the mere^ 
pleasure of intoxication. The fact that a drunken 
woman is so ineffably disgusting a being should not 
cause us to overlook the palliations which, in the case 
of the poor, may be offered for her miserable self- 
abandonment. It is one of the numberless instances 
of the double harshness wherewith the sins of women 
are visited, that^ till very lately, it has been commonly 
taken for granted that female drunkards were irre- 
claimable, and that it was useless to labour for their 
benefit. I am thankful to hear that there is now in 
’ South London a Home for Female Inebriates, which 
is accomplishing miracles in the way of reformation^ 
under the patronage of that friend of all the friend- 
less/^ — Lord Shaftesbury. 

One word of practical caution I will venture to say 
on this topic to my younger hearers who have not yet 
tested their own constitutions or powers of self- 
restraint. Whatever may be the oscillations of your 
spirits or strength, I entreat of you never to strive to 
level them up by what men now call nips/^ but 
which are, in plain language, drams It is these 
nips^^ taken at odd times, or in secret, which create the 
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craving wherein lies the pencil. ■: Few people^ I belieTej, 
become victims of. intemperance except' . throngli,^ 
dram-drinking ; and it is very doubtfal if anybody can 
persist lung in the habit withont becoming intemj^erate. 
One wrnd more. Let not any doctor or other adviser 
lead you often to seek relief from pain or sleeplessness 
in chloral or any other opiate. Be assured that we 
never ploy vuth oiir brains and nerves -without paying 
sooner or „ later a lieavy penalty in diminished mental 
power and enfeebled will. These forms of iiitemper- 
anco do not horrify refined women like common in- 
toxication^ and do not seem to carry with them th« 
same guilt and degradation ; but for that very reason, 
they are more dangerous; and, as a fact, they partake 
of the same character and may only too easily lead to 
similar destruction. 


3rd. There is the great Pei’sonal Duty of Vera- 
city. Again I beg yon to note that I classify the 
obligation to speak Truth as primarily a Duty, 

and only in a secondary sense a Social Duty. Truth 
is, indeed, the Ohastity of the Lips. Simplicity, 
Honesty, Veracity of speech and action, are all 
inevitably included in the conception of a perfect 
human character. Kant even considers Lying as the 
worst personal offence^ he says, Mementology of 
Book I, ch. ii), ^^The highest violation of 
the duty owed by man to himself, considered as a 
moral being, singly, is a departure from truth, or lying. 
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That erery deliberate untratli in uttei*ing one's tbougbts 
must bear this name in ethics is of itself erident, 
altliougli in law ifc be only styled fraud or falseliood, 
when it violates tho rights of others — ethics giving no 
title to vice on account of its harinlessness ; for tho 
dishonour (Le. to be an object of ethical disdain) -which 
it entails accompanies the liar like his shadow. ... We 
say nothing here of tho damage he may occasion to 
other people;, — the damage being no chara^cteristic of 
the vice;, for it would then be turned into a violation of 
the duty due to others ; nor yet of the daitiage done 
^y the liar to himself;, for then the lie would be a mere 
eiTcfx’ ill prudence. ... A lie is the abandonment;, and 
Us it %Yere the annihilation of the dignity of a man.^^ 
Starting from this nobler view of the law of Veracity, 
nothing is more pitiful than to hear the discussions -which 
not unfrequently take place about the lawfulness of say- 
ing that which is untrue in one or another contingency. 
It is of course, very easy to imagine these cavsuistical 
caseSj such as the familiar stock instance 6f the wife of 
Hugo Grotius concealing her husband from his enemies, 
and denying his presence. But as the old Eoman^ Aiilus 
Gelliusy asks pertinently, ^^If any one says that it is 
lawful to tell lies on this or that occasion, let us ask 
him (if we may tell lies at all), he -will draw the 

line and stop ? At one lie ? dr a dozen which may be 
needful to cover it ? Or at sworn lies ? Or at a whole 
series of perjuries V’ We may f anion a man or woman 
who in a great and pressing emergency uses a falsehood. 
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JiBi‘ as we m&j pardon a tEan wlio amid tlie roar of 
iraiiiicot loses Iiis neiwe and runs away in battle ; or a 
confessor who flinches from the stake. But the true 
Yirkie <fl* Tnithfulness knows no exceptions. It is^ as 
I have r(‘pGated^ a Fersonal Bui if, and there is no use 
in showing that i|i ma j he a wnhi cwrrea/encc to neglect 
it. The personal law of truth cannot be abrogated for 
any such reason.;, any more than the personal law of 
olmsfcity.:' ,Most;of the disputes and, .casuistries :whi0h „ 
have taken place about lies have arisen from the dis- 
putants thinking of Truth only as it regarded the 
person spokeiu to. If they had thought first (as they 
ought to have done) of the speaker, they would have 
perceived that the facts on which they relied for can- 
ceiling the obligations of truth;, only touched the Social 
and Secondary obligation^ and left the Personal Buty 
as fixed as before. If we keep clearly in view that^ 
ice are dishonoured by suffering a Lie to pass onr lips 
(and the better we tell it;, the more we are dishonoured), 
wc shall not feel much concern to inquire whether the 
person to whom we may happen to address our remarks 
has any right to have truth told to him. It is a double 
sin to tell a Lie to an honest, trustful friend ; but it is 
quite a sufficiently heinous single {i.e. personal sin) to 
toll one to an enemy. 

Here again we come on the traces of the miserable 
heresy of the distinction between masculine and 
feminine virtue. We are all agreed that a masculine 

Why should not a feminine 


liar oifght to h'B kicked. 
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liai" be sent to CoTentrj ? ^ I do not know wketber tlie 
common accusation be just^ aaicl wlietlier women, on the 
whole;, do tell more falsehoods than men. I am glad 
to say I lia-Te very few friends who tell lies ! Still, I 
think women are not so indignant when their word is 
doubted as they ought to be; and that there is a 
certain inaccuracy and prevarication common enough 
among ladies which we do not find to the same extent 
among gentlemen of the same class. When we descend 
in the social scale^ I am afraid Veracity becomes 
more and more rare in either sex^ just as "it is rare 
among all the Southern nations . A clear-sighted friend 
once defined to me exactly the sort of shiifiSing to which 
I allude as practised by English ladies^, compared to 
the frank mendacity of a French woman. Both an 
English and a French wife, she supposed, wish to go 
to A (some place which their husbands forbade them 
to The Frenchwoman goes, and on her retmm 

simply tells her husband she has not been to A. The 
Englishwoman likewise goes to A, but she also goes 
to B, for the express purpose of being able to say she 
has gone to B ; and on her return she tells her husband 
only of her visit to B. 

I fear this kind of thing is only too common in some sad 
lives — the vice of a servile sex ! God help ns out of it. 

A good deal of, confusion exists, especially in the 
minds of some imperfectly educated women, as to tbe 
precise line which separates truthfulness from falsehood, 
and notMng is mbra„ common than to find in a certain 
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class '.what I aiB always iiiclii3:ed to'\calLthe. PIiarisaiS'|ii.' 
of vembity — ^tho straining at a .gnat o£ small Yerbal 
accSraej^ w^hile the whole spmt of triithfalness is 
sometimes absent from the "heart, , Of this hind is the 
rkliciilons question about saying Not at Home to 
visitors. Of course it 'would be simpler if we were to 
adopt the French and Italian form of ashing whether 


a lady received that day; and desire our servants 
to say that we did^ or did not, receive/^ as the 
case might be. But the cordial spirit of English 
society long ago established the conventional phrase 
of “ Not at as if courteously to imjjly that, wera 

we in our homes, we should never shut the dooy on 
our friends; and this old-fashioned formula has for a 
century, I should imagine, been understood by every- 
body to signify precisely the same as if we said, Does 
not receive/^ l^Tiat then has the question of Veracity 
^ to do wdth the matter ? Words (it cannot be too often 
if.‘peated) have no absolute meaning, only the meaning 
, we agree to attach to them, and in which we know 
they will be imderstood. If we use words literally 
exact, but conveying as we know a false impression. 



wo incur the guilt of a lie, often of a peculiar^ base 
kind of lie. If, on the contrary, we use a conventional 
phrase, not exactly or literally describing the fact, but 
conveying, as we know, a true impression, we shall incur 
no guilt, we have told no lie, I shall return to this 
subject ill discussing the Social Duty of straiglitfor- 
' wardnciss with our neighbours. ' 
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But is it only in actiuj. speecli or written . words, 
tliat we are Bound to be trutlifiil ? To me it seems 
tbat^ for some people^ all life is a lic^ tliougli tliey iieVer 
actually utter -a falsebood. Lift your tboiiglits to 
wiiat a TrutMnl Life must be, and see wbat it includes, 
tmd wbat a noble, splendid tbing* it w'ould be to lire it 
out ! In sucb a life there -srould be notbing' to conceal, 
least of all our convictions on tlie most solemn topics 
of buman tbougbt. How many tboiisands of men and 
•women at tbis particular time beep tbeir opinions on 
religion a secret, and go on acting as if they believed 
wbat they do not believe, it would be impossible to 
calculate. Of course I do not mean to imply tliat it is 
any oiie^s duty to make public, or even to speak to 
tbeir nearest friends, of tbe vague doubts, tlie endless 
weary questionings wbicb torment nearly all tbinldng 
minds, at tbis time of transition. On tbis point I am 
niucli of 6-ootbebs opinion, If yon bave got any Faitb, 
for God^s sake give me a share of it ; but you may keep 
your doubts to yourself ; I bave plenty of my own/^ 
But- when tbe doubts cease to be merely gaseous or fluid, 
and when they consolidate into crystalized forms of dis- 
belief on one side or belief on tbe other, then, I think, 
we are bound, to avow tbe change which has passed 
over us. It is one of tbe bad signs of tbis age 
that nobody seems -^villmg to bear the smallest 
inconvenience, or reproach, or coolness from tbeir 
relatives: for tbe ;sake'. of convictions for wbicb our' 
ancestors would Lave-' gone to the stocks or tbe ostake 
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from wlioiu lie carefullj conceals tlie very root and 
loiflnspring of Iiis own moral cliaractci% is in a position 
80 lalse, so uncHgniliedj so warped and unnatural^, tliat 
I am at a loss to see Iiow he or she can keep clear of 
a(,‘tual mendacity. Bat even, supposing this to be 
possible, little is gained^ for the whole life is meii- 
daeioiis. On the other haiid^ the advantage to the 
heart and soul of straiglitforwardness in this great 
matter i.s absolutel}^ measureless. When this is 
secured then the happy warrior fights evermore 
under his true colours^ and the whole battle of li|p 
becomes clear and simplified. « 

Again, in all our social relations^ there is the 
possibility of being guilty of wretched untruthfulness 
without actually telling any downright lie. Some 
miserable people try to appear better born than 
they are^ or to inovG in better society than they really"^ 
^frequent, and all they say in company is said ctvec 
irvkntioih to convey some impression of their fashion or 
importance. This seems a childish vanity enough; 
but it is abominably base and little-minded. And again^ 
women have acriiiired the shameful reputation of being 
insincere and treacherous friends^ because they falsely 
i ' make display of the outward tokens of affection 

• ; ^ towards other women whom they really do not love at 

I all^ and whom tliey ought in candour to treat only with 

i coimtesY^ not with caresses. All this will come more 
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fully, ,,to. be, considered liy-and-bye in, sj 
womau^s duty in Society. 


4tli. Courage is a Personal Duty. To slirink from 
pain and danger when we are cafled on to bear the 
one or confront the othei’^ is to renounce oiir moral 
obligations for a motiye so base that even the headlong 
pursuit of pleasure may bo deemed less to attaint the 
dignity of our amture. The reason why Courage is 
given its lofty place among masculine virtues is 
because, like Great Heart^^ in Pilgrim^s Progress/^ 
it is the guard and protector of the whole company. In 
the absence of Courage there can be no security 
against anj^ moral declension whatsoever, since the 
coward may be bullied and frightened into any crime. 

There is no point wherein the great moral heresy of 
the different nature of Virtue hi men and in women has 
liad more miserable consequences than in this matter of 
Courage ; and now we, who renounce that heresy, must 
make it one of our first cares to develop© amongst us 
this virtue of Courage, hitherto so neglected. We can 
never be respected by men, can never, indeed, truly 
respect ourselves, till we are conscious that in the 
presence of physical danger we shall at least bravely 
strive to comport ourselves well ; and that browbeatings 
and intimidations will not cause us to budge an inch 
from the path of duty* Of course no woman can be 
so dull of observation as not to know that men are 
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invariably iiattered by tbe object appeal of a woman 
(especially if she be young and pretty) to save her 
froSb. »some transient peril — a runaway horse — a 
swaying boat — an ix-ascible bulb Obviously it makes 
the smallest masculine soul swell with Herculean ^ 
glory to be clasped round the arms (or in extreme 
cases, the legs), and beseeched to exhibit the heroism r 
of his sex» Possibly he may be shaking in his shoes^ 
and the application to help anybody but himself may 
be rather inopportune, especially if the suppliant be 
plain or * elderly. Still, it is rarely resented, and 
clever women who lay themselves out to charm, arj^ 
well aware of the fact, and never fail to siin^ilate 
cowardice even if they happen to possess brazen 
nerves and too much common sense to apprehend 
danger where no danger exists. Thus it comes to pass 
that oiir sex bears the disgrace, not only of a great 
* deal of genuine poltroonery, but also of much which • 
ft mere afiectation, 

Quito of recent years I am thankful to note many 
jomig English ladies are beginning to take pride in 
physical activity and vigour. They ride across 
country, take long walking tours, swim, run, play 
lawn tennis — exhibit, in short, the types of the Dianas, 
Hippolytas and Atalantas of old. This is a glorious 
^ physical reformation which cannot fail to produce far- 
reaching beneficial consequences on the health and 
animal spirits both of future women and of the men to 
whom ihej* will be mothei'S*. Nor will the good results 
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stop at tlie mvigorated bpdily frames^ but inevitably 
extend to tlie whole character of womeii^ who will thus 
lcai*ii to latisrh at the aiSFectatioii of timidifcT;, and take 
pride in steady nerres and iiiiflincliiiig’ pluck/"’ 

Meanwhile^ v/liether yon can ot‘ cannot slinre tlio 
benefits of wholesome athletic exercise^ tliero is a 
rale which I would earnestly commend to }^onr adop- 
tion. iSTover allow yoni’selves to talk as if it wore 
possible for, yon^ when danger coines^, to play the 
coward. Assume it as a matter of course that 3*011 
■will alwiiYS behave bravel}*, calmh*. unselfisldjn Then^ 
\vlieii the moment of trial comes^ you wilb at leasts 
feel -itho impulse to do the courageous and heroic thing. 
It is possible, of course, that you may flinch; ^^tho 
flesh will quiver when the pincers tear/^ but it will 
be against y'our resolution and intention : involuntary 
failure, not a deliberate baseness. If, on the contraxy, 
you permit yourselves to share the horrid habit (common 
now even among 3?'onng men — more shame to thorn fj 
of proclaiming, with a grin of superior wisdom, that 
they never mean to risk their valuable lives for any- 
body or an3i}nng, you will have prepared 3vjurselves to 
be dastards^ and w^hen the moment a,rrives, j-ou will 
probably show yourselves such, as a inattor of course. 

It is quite true that in several departments of 
Courage it costs us women more effort to be brave 
. than it costs those iron-nerved, bull-natured men who 
are born with the boldness of lions or bull-dogs, and 
have all their, lives been trailed to make coumm their 
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' • grand point of honour. In place of all this^ we have 
very sensitive frames^ and easily-excited nerves ; and 
instead of heing; tmined.to make courage our point of 
, houoing wo liavo been caressed and petted in proportion 

as we liavo behaved without self command or dignity. ^ 
But what inference must we draw from these facts ? 
Simp]}" that we ought to take more pains than men to # 
steady our nerves^ to caljn our excitement^ and to 
determine resolutely on coimageous action whereyer 
WG are liable to fail. The virtue which is innate with 
them^ must be acquired by us. Let us glance over 
three or four forms of Courage, and observe how 
women stand as regards them. - ^ ♦ 

First, for the form of, passive physical courage 
which consists in patient endurance of bodily pain as,, 
for examplcj, that of disease, or of a surgical operation. 
,Probably we are here on a par with men in courage, 
or even before them . The female patients in a hospital, 
fancy, will geiiGrally be found to complain neither 
more often nor more loudly than the male patients ; 
perhaps less so. I once asked. a dentist whether 
gentlemen or ladies gave him most trouble? and he 
replied, 0, gentlemen, beyond question. 1 operated 
f upon a great many officers just before they went to 

the Crimean ivar, and I assure you that many of 
g them who are now Balakl^va and Inkerman heroes 
behaved in a verj^ miheroic >vay indeed in the chair in 
i which you are sitting !' ■; Women scream a little, but 

, ■ are always ready , to thank ,me, for: what I do for them. 
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Men i 3 ioa% and groan> and abuse me It •would be 
amnsmg to inquire wbetber other dentists make 
similar reports. Any 'way, this passire courage is a 
grand and beautiful rirtue. All lionoiir to tlie women 
c who exhibit it, and make many a sick room seem like 
a cage where God^s bird is practising the songs of 
"HeaYcn, 

hText we have actue physical courage — the courage 
which confronts danger and rushes into battle or into 
fire or water, or amidst the plague-stricken, or which 
pi^Gserves presence of mind amid great accidents, and 
does calmly and steadily whatever may be possible in 
self defence or for the defence of others. 

This is the order of Courage in w^hich women are 
specially deficient, but it is instructive to ask further, 
How and w%en do they betray the lack of this active 
j5hysical courage ? If I am not mistaken, it will be 
found that on great occasmia they are -wont to exhibit 
as much of it as men ; and that it is the small in- 
significant occurrences and accidents wherein they 
betray themselves so deplorably as cowards. Let us 
reflect ! Were the eaiTy Christian women who allowed 
themselves to be thrown to the lions — -or were tortured 
in a thousand hideous ways — were they dastards? 
Or the female martyrs in the persecutions of later 
ages ? Or the patriot women, like Judith, or Zenobia, 
or Boadicea, or Joan of Arc, or Charlotte Corday? 
To whatever line of heroism men may point, there also 
we may almost surely find' a woman deserving oif the 
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same Cross of Honour. I recollect my father telling me 
that in the old Mahratta wars he had scaled the walls 
ot^fortresses while the enemy was hurling stones on 
their assailants from the battlements above^, and 
shooting at them on their ladders from a dozen loop- • 
holes } and how at Assaye^ he charged ^Yith his regiment 
(the once famous 19tli Light Dragoons)^ a mere handful 
of men^ against an almost numberless host, dashing up 
again and again to the mouths of the eiiemy^s cannon. 
But these things, he said, made little demand on courage. 

It was when he and his troop were once ordered to 
halt where they had been stationed on a hill-sicle by 
mistake •within the ricochet of the enemy^s balls ; arfd foi' 
four hours they remained still, while one after another, 
the men fell from their horses, cut in twain or left . 
headless corpses as the shot struck them. This, ho 
said, teas a strain, — such a strain that w^hen the 
command to ^"^Gliarge^^ “was given at last, the roar 
tvherewiljh the soldiers responded, revealed the tension 
they had undergone. 

But courage like this, — or let us say the ever- 
meinorable noble behaviour of the soldiers on the 
sinking Birkenhead,^^— was not greater 1}han was 
exhibited by those twenty poor Huns who, in the 
Branch Eevolution, stood together on the scafibld 
chanting the Te Deim, till one by one the sweet voices 
dropped in silence beneath, the axe of the guillotine. 
Still the survivors sang on with unfaltering lips, till 
the Abbess, left alone, gave forth the last "'Llmen^^ — and 
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the glorious Hymn was over. Or, to take another 
phase of Courage, what man or woman is there who 
would not have found it easier to ride with the mx. 
Hundred in broad day-light into the Yalley of Death 
at Balaklava, than to have spent a night in the dark in 
that awful tMe-lt-tete of -whicli -we have all lately read, 
of Sister 3])ora and the man dying of sinaJl-pox f Even 
the supremo climax of Courage — that of enduring to 
see the death rather than the dishonour of those we 
love, has been attained by a woman. The mother of 
the seven martyrs, whose story is told in the*Books of 
the ]\Iaccabees, may be justly estimated, I think, as 
the T^ravest human being on record. 

Thus, then, we may be allowed to boast that when 
gmit demands are made on the physical courage of 
women, it has not been found lacking. It is before 
^ litih trials, and when there is nothing to call forth the 
heroism of enthusiasm or patriotism or religion, that 
women fail while men preserve their courage. Sir 
John Bowring once vividly described to me the scene 
m the wreck of the Aden^^ in the Red Sea. He said, 
he left the crew on deck blaspheming and screaming, 
mad with terror ; but on going down into the cabin, 
he found all the ladies on board quietly kneeling' round 
his daughter, who was leading their prayers. Nothing, 
he added, had ever so forcibly impressed him as an , 
instance of calm courageousness. Yet several of those 
very women, so nobly brave and self-possessed in the 


imminent prospect, of immediate death, would, I have 
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little doiibfc^ liave bebaYed i» quite auotlier way if they 
Iiad been merely in a pleasure-boat in danger of 
capsizing in a sliallow lake, or in a caniage with a 
runaway pony, or perliaps in a field with a herd of cows ! 

Xow, as great dangers vevy seldom ivnock at our 
doors and permit ub to display our latent heroism, and 
ns small dangers occur every wmek, I implore my sister 
women to screw themselves permanently to the sterner 
pitch 3 0,11(1, like men, make it a rule, once for all, not to 
‘^'bIiow the white feather on any occasion, be it 
■ little' or. great.. 

Lastly, l.)esides passive and active Physical couragey 
there is 'Moral courage to be measured. And here again, 

I believe it will be found that the courage of women 
ini great occasions is equal to that of men, but that at 
ordinary times they are more timid and easily over- 
croAved and bullied. To dare to speak the truth when, 
it wall be turned to our detriment, — ^to support publicly 
an unpopular person wdio is maligned, — to follow con- 
science through thick and thin in spite of Mrs. Grundy, 
and probably of a husband who is bound hand and 
foot to Mrs. Gnindy^s chariot wheels, — this is a hard 
lesson ; and when we reflect how much heavier are the 
penalties exacted from women than from men for such 
independence, wre can scarcely wmnder that it is more 
rarely exhibited by our sex. Yet here is undoubtedly 
a field for the exercise of Courage of greater importance 
in ordinary and civilized life than any display of 
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My friends^ wiieneTer you hear a silly iTomaii say ia 
tlie usual idiotic manner I am suck a coward ! O 
deai% I b.ope tliere is no danger ! I am so great 
a coward — will you please remember lieneefortli;, for 
my sake^ to ask lier^ Good gracious^ my dear M<adam ! 
aro you also a Liar — or a Tliief ? Wliy should you 
confess the one disgrace more than the others And 
for yourselves, practise courage, I l3eseech you, at least 
as diligently as you practise the piano, Eegard 
screaming as a Use-inajesto against womanly dignity. 
Make it a point of honour to be cool, collected, self 
reliant, on all occasions. Do all this only for a few 
yeafs, and yon will be surprised to find that, after all^ 
in the small concerns of our smooth English lives^ 
bravery, like cleanliness, is a cheap virtue. All the 
greater the shame when we fail to exhibit it ! 

Fifthly and lastly, there is a great Personal Duty 
of which some of you may never have thought — the duty 
of Maintaixixg your own lawful Pueedom, neither 
voluntarily abdicating it, nor suffering it to be -wrested 
from you, Eemember what we have assumed to be the 
purpose of life, and consider that the Creator has made 
us Moral Free Agents^ wdth all the long train of 
mistakes and sufferings and schoolings which that 
Freedom involves, for the sake of the great end of 
fx^ee Virtue; eternal advance in goodness. Eemem- 
ber that our work in life is to set up His Kingdom, 
first within us, and then all round us, in our homes, in 



society, and in tlie world ; md tlien reflect wlietlier 
we chre peniiit any Iiuman being, w^Iiosoevei^ lie may 
rob ns o£ that Freedom whereby alone that pur- 
pose of God ill our Creation can be carried out ? W e 
cannofc do % m}'' friends, without incurring almost 
suicidal guilt ! The obedience of the child — while he fa 
a child, is riglit and holy, the proper training for the 
future self-control of a virtuous life. But there comes 
a time when childhood is over, and when the man or 
woman enters on the solemn responsibilities of adult life, 
and of a Moral Agent made free by God^s own decree. 
After that hour there is no shifting the responsibility 
of our actions, or of our forbearance from action,'*' on 
another's shouldei’S, be that other who he may. Freedom 
is. the indispensable condition of the whole moral life, 
and it follows that the preservation of that Freedom is 
one of the first of our Duties. We shall have need 
presently to recur to this subject, and estimate the 
tiearings of the principle now laid down upon many 
problems of Social Duty. Chaste^ Temfemte^ Tmthfttl^ 
Brave and Free — that is the ideal of Peesonal Virtue 
for Woman as for Man. 
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Social Duties. Duties of Mothers^ Daufiters^ &c. 

I%HOW quit the subject of Personal Duties^ begging 
you always to bear in mind that no other obligation can 
ever come before tliem; and that in their high practice 
lies not only our hope of fulfilling the end of our own 
creation and lifting ourselves nearer to God and good- 
ness^ but also our best and most unfailing method of 
blessing and helping onr brother men. 

I shall for the remainder of this Course treat of 
the Third great branch of Morals, namely Social Dictks^ 
and these I shall classify^ — not subjectively^ as 
classified Personal Duties, according to the virtues to 
he exercised^ but objectively, according to the persons to 
whom Social Bivties are owed. — Such duties, as regards 
women, will fall into the following groups, — 1* The 
Duties of a Woman as a Member of a Family — Mother, 
Daughter, Sister, Wife. 2. The Duties of a Woman 
as ^ Mistress of 'a Household* 3. As a Mein|)er of 
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Society. 4. As a Citizen df the State, and Member- 
of tlie Human Race. 

Viewing tlie Tasfc expanse of Social Duty before 
and its ever widening horizon^ wc inaj bear with ns 
two guiding tlionglits as general directions to onr 
efforts. 

One tliongbt is^ tliat as Virtue is a bigber end of 
buman life tbaii Happiness^ so Tvbenever we can 
coiidnce to tbc Virtue of our rational fellow creature, 
tben tliat is tbe proper mode to do our duty by bim. 
He tbaf convertetb a sinner from tbe error of bis 
way/'"’ or trains youtb to a noble life, does a big*ber 
kind of good tban be wbo nurses tbe sick or feeds 
tbe linngTy. Second to tbe helping of our neighbour's 
Virtue (we cannot maJee him virtuous, remember ! 
we can only conduce to bis virtue), comes the helping 
■of bis Happiness — tbe relief of bis pains and wants, 
and tbe production of bis pleasure. And lastly, there 
is a duty owed to those wbo have still claims on 
us, but iiaving no free-will, can have no virtue to 
be aided, namely : the loveer animals. JFor these, all 
w’e can do is, to shield tiiem from pain, and to make 
their little lives as pleasurable as wo may. You 
will remember Bishop Butler's magnificent statement 
of the principle at tbe root of all social morality; 
— tliat it is on the simple fact of any creature 
bevng senkerit^ i.c., capable of pain and pleasure, — on 
•wliicb is founded our obligation to save it pain and 
afford ii pleasure. ; ' 
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Agaiii^ we may take witk iis tiirongTi all tlie range- 
of duty this other guiding thought, — that in doing- 
our duty we are Mfliling the blessed task of establish- 
ing GoiVs Kingdom.:,^ ^ the Kingdom of Justice, Truth, 
and Love. Our Personal Duty is the setting up of a 
little Diyine Kingdom in our own breasts ; our Social 
Duty is the extending of that Kingdom j first making 
our homes a province of it ; then spreading it as best 
we may and as our poor powers may permit, in all 
directions, looking forward to the time, far off 
perhaps down the ages, but still drawing nearer, when 
^^the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters cover the seas,^^ and when (as the Parsees 
say every morning in their prayers) Ormuzd shall 
conquer, and Ahrimanes be subdued and converted, 
and Hell b© abolished, and love and joy reign foi" 
ever/^ 

‘‘ The one far-off divine Event ^ 

Towards which the whole creation moves,” 

Wow we labour towards that blessed end, often in 
darkness and sorrow ; but out of the cloud there comes 
to cheer us many a ray of hope, if we be of those,™ 

Wlio rowing hard against the stream 
See distant gates of Eden gleam. 

And do not dream it is a dream,” 


I confess I love this thought of working for the 
Kingdom of G*od/^ and find it infinitely cheering and 
comforting. We are beset and harassed in these days 
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'witli doubts o£ every sort.. ^But.'tMs idea of a Divine 
KiiigdoBi comes Iiome to us all ! Even if we liave^ 
been so unhappy^ so infinitely miliappj;, as to lose 
siglit for a timej^ beliind tlie clouds wliicli veil His 
Tlironc^ of tlie King Himself^ we can still labour to 
promote what we meant of old by Kis Kingdom. We 
may join hand in hand, all of ns who are working for 
any kind or sort of good — to relieve Want or Pain ; 
to teach Truth ; to stop Cruelty ; to obtain Freedom; 
to bestow innocent happiness — each and all w^e may 
recognize* each other and ourselves as fellow labourers 
in Godbs vineyard ; servants and soldiers of the same 
Kingdom. And whether we are able in words to jTray 
together or not, we may feel that we are all living the 
Prmjer^ Thy Kingdom Come^^ — the central clause of 
the world's great prayer— which we effectually offer 
whenever from our hearts we desire to see Justice 
done and Thuth prevail, and Love be Lord of all- 


To clear the ground for the solution of several 
difficult problems of social duty which will, by-and-bye, 
come before ns, we must begin by defining, as 
-accurately as may be, the nature and order of Social 
Duties. The Canon already quoted, Love thy neigh- 
bour as Thyself,'''^ gives us the spirit of the whole. 
For more accuiute ethical terminology, it will be 
useful to take the word Benevolence^^ (the best trans- 
lation in this contextof the Pauline and make 

fit the ^ 501 * 1101 * stone of our edifice. . We may say, 
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owe BenevoleEce to all osr fellow-creatures/^ and nse 

tills as a fiindainental Axiom or Canon, from wiiicli all 

. ^ 

tliat is to follow may be deduced. 

Tiie old Scboolmen very properly distinguisliecl 
between Love of Complacency y (or wbat we slioiild call 
Afcction), and Love of Benevolence, The former^ from 
the nature of tliingS;, must be free and spontaneous^ 
and it can be no duty to feel it towards any one. The 
latter alonO;, the Love of Benevolencej is a sentiment 
Giving to all mankind^ and which we can and ought to 
feel to every ci*eature. This is a very deepr and im- 
portant ethical distinction to which I shall often have 
occasion to refer. I must remark^ however^ that 'svhen- 
ever Love of Benevolence rises to its true jiitch^ and 
becomes the Enthusiasm of Humanity or heartfelt 
Altruism^ it has a blessed tendency to get transformed 
into Love of Complacency. If it be surely true (in spite 
of Mr. Darwin) that ^^we hate those whom wm have 
injured/^ it is happiily at least equally true that we 
love those whom we have benefited, or wished to 
benefit, with something exceedingly like Afiection.^' 


^ To those amongst ns who have not bowed to the new moral 
system of Darwin and Spencer, there is something almost 
paihetie in the ignorance both of the passions and also of 
the spiritual part of human nature which those pliilosopdiers 
unconsciously betray. Mr. Darwin, engaged in an inquiry 
concerning that very curious thing, Eepentanco, and the 
question, “ Why does .man regret that he has followed one 
natural impulse rather than another, and why does he feel that 
lie ought to regret. Ms conduct?’— arrives at thercop.ciusion 
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Boiievolenoej, tlien^is^'to be accepted as tbe iiniFersal 
principle of Social duty, and to be understood in tlie 


tliat iiie selfish passions, once gratified, always fade, and the 
social ones resmne their infinence. ^‘Thns, as man cannot 
prevent old ini]>ressions from passing through his mind, he 
will be eonipelied to compare the weaker impressions of, for 
instance, jnist hunger, or of Tengea?ico satisfied with the in- 
stinct of s^’iiipathy and goodwill to his fellows, which is still 
present and ever in some degree active in his mind — and so 
he will feel dissatisfied with himself. (“ Descent of Manf p. 90.) 
Surely (as in reviewing this book at the time of its appearance, 
I ventured to remark), “the reader might be excused who 
sliouid figure to liimself the author as a mau who has never 
in his life- time had cause seriously to repent a single unk^dly 
or ignoble deed, and w].io has tmconseiously attributed Ms own 
generous and placable nature to the rest of his species, and 
proceeded to argue as if the world were made of Parwins?’* 
Where, "we ask in bewilderment, where are the people to ho 
found in whom “ sympathy and goodwill to all their neigh- 
bours exist in the state of permanent instincts, whose resentful 
* . feelings die out as a matter of course after every ebullition and 

tave them in perfect cdiarity vritli their 3ieighbours, not as the 
Q^emU of repentance, but as its prelhninarp ? In what Island 
of the Blessed may we find the men and women for ^vhom the 
precept “ Love your enemies ’’ is a mere platitude, — and 
Tacitus’ remark a calumny that If zmani generis pro;prmm est 
otVmc qucmlfssorisl^ (It is natural to human beings to hate 
those w'hom we have injured.) 

This whole system of Morals wherein the two greatest forces at 
work in man’s life seem equally ignored,— the enormous brute 
force of the physical and irascible passions on one side, and 
y/ the power of I)ivine Spiritual might on the other — the Elesh 
which lusts against the Spirit and the Spirit which lusts against 
the fiesii— has been W''eU summed up by one of its latest and 
most clear-headed disciples, M- Alfeed Eouxllee, in 
the dcs Deux Monies^ I beg to extract the 
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double sense of an imaarcl genuine good will;, and of 
a practical readiness to cany out that good will in 
beneficent action, I hope it is needless to d'wcli on these 
last points. There are^ indeed^ people \Yho imagine 
they do ail they are required when they give this or 
that^ or do something or other for their neighbour. 
Nay ! but I hold that nobody has a rights — that it is 
an insolence and a presumption;, — to give or do any-^ 
thing for our fellow man unless we entertain in our 
hearts a genuine wish to sen^e him. If we do any- 
thing of the Mild from any other motive, frem osten-* 


foiloVing passage from his brilliant articles, as touching to 
my mind the very Nadir of Morals, and embodying as nearly 
as possible all that I think to be most false, debasing and 
perilous in the speculations of this, now paramount, school. 

“ On le volt la doctrine de revolution telie que Tentendent 
MM. Darwin et Spencer, r emplace robiigation morale du 
spiritualisme parune sorte d’obiigation physique ou deiiecessite 
naturelle qui entraine Findividii d’abord a son bien proprc, pui^ 
ail bien commun. . . II faut montrer (et c'est ce qii'a essajo 
M. Spencer) par quelle evolution inevitable des 6tres clonfc 
chacun eherche son propre bonheur, finiront par chereher 
necessairement le bonheur de tons. Pour obtenir ce resultat, 
c’est moins aux preceptes abstraits qu’ii faut faire ax^pel qu’a 
rentrainement de Teducation, a la puissance des lois piibliques, 
surtout a Taction lente de Theredite et de la selection naturelle; 
car ce n’est pas une moralite metaphysique qu'il s’agit de pro- 
duife chez les hommes, c’est *une moralite orgaiiique/ et 
en quelque sorte physique, qui sera preseiite aux organes et 
inherente a la constitution meme dii eerveau humaine conime 
la douceur est devenu inherente aux animatix apprivoises,'' — 

Da Moralitd Cdntamporaine,” par Alfred Fouill4e , — Meme des 

iB&ix July 1^0# p. 12S, 
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tatioii, or as a iiard piece justice^, or for tlie purpose 
of self-traiiiiiig and discipline^ we are absolutely m- 
siiftliig our brotber. 

I remember once in visiting that awful place;, tlie 
liospifcal degli Imumhili at Rome, in tbe Via dei Greci, 
being implored by scores of wretched dying creatures 
to give tliein money to buy cojffee and other things 
which might in some degree have assuaged their 
misery, but which the hospital could not provide. As 
one ghastly figure after another sat up in bed as I 
passed (iown the vast ward, and exposed with ve- 
-hement gestures and cries for pity the dreadful sores 
and cancers of which each . was perishing, I felt dike 
Dante passing through one of the gin of hell. Natu- 
rally I turned to the placid nun who accompanied me, 
and asked, Were there no Italian lady- visitors to the 
Hospital Yes, there were very many saintly ladies 
• the Oontessa So-and-so, the Principessa So-and-so/^ 
^ And do they not give what they want to these poor 
souls?"^^ No, they do not come for that purpose.'^^ In 
heaveiPs name wbat do they come for, then Fer 
2)ettin€irle^ Signora.’^^ It was some time before I could 
be made to understand. These fine ladies came to 
moi’tify themselves by performing the disgusting oiEce 
of combing the dishevelled and filthy hair of the 
^ hapless creatures ! Of the idea of affording them 
^ such relief as their sufferings might receive, they were 
wholly innocent. 

No^ my friends: We must not ^^mahe our salva-^ 
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tlon^^ in the next world^cor make our reputation in 
this, out of our fellow creatui'es needs and our 
largesses and services. That will never do. We must 
hcr/m with the sympathy; and tlien^ and then only^ feel 
at liberty to perform the divine and blessed task of 
helping’ onr brother. 

Secondly^ there comes the practical Action of bene- 
ficence ; and here our subject naturally ramifies under 
the different heads under which I have classed these 
Addresses. Benevolence^ true Charity^ must indeed 
begin at home.'^^ On the universal law of Bene-* 
Yolence we must place the natural rider — that we owe 
Benevolence a precedency , of all its manifestations, 
to those nearest to us ; and that their claims must be 
satisfied (so far as may be) prior to the extension of 
our efforts to satisfy those further off. This precedency 
of claims must of course follow the circumstances of life. 

Firsts there is the supreme priority founded on the 
natural ties of proximity in Mood ; the reciprocal firso 
claims of Parents and Children, and then of Brothers, 
and so on. The fulfilment of these claims constitutes 
Parental^ Filial and Fraternal Duty, 

Second, there is precedency founded on Contract^ — the 
mutual claims of Husbands and Wives, founded on the 
great formal contract of Marriage ; and the claims of 
Friends, founded on an .informal, but, in some oases, 
sc^ircely less morally sacred, tacit contract. The ful- 
filment of these claims constitutes Conjugal and 
Friendly Fidelity. ^ * 
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* Tliirdljj there is the pi»ecedeiicy founded on tlie 

claim of y^rior mclehtedness ; the individual having 
already exhibited Benevolence towards us and having- 
a just right to expect the same in return. The 
fulfilment of this claim is Gratitude, 

Lastly, there are the remoter claims oi local Po'opvn- 
qidfy^ by which tlie dwellers under our roof, our 
immediate neighbours, and onr countrymen, have a 
certain right to expect that we shall not pass over them 
to attend to the (similar) wants of remoter persons 
and iiatii5ns. 

We begin to-day with the special claims to Bene- 
volence founded on the natural ties of hloodj — and 5.rst 
wdth the reciprocal claims of Parents and Children. 

There is to many of ns something painful and harsh 
in attempting to define as stern duties the conduct and 
• feelings which spring spontaneously from our hearts. 
Blost of us are happy enough to feel, or to have felt, 
that we needed no law to command us to do all that in 
us lay, to sacrifice health or wealth or anything we 
possessed, for a beloved parent or an idolized cliild. 
Love has been to us the fulfilling of the Law, and the 
law consequently became superfluous, making it 
seem almost an impertinence to refer to it. This 
^ is surely the natural state of things. It does not 
^ generally need (happily for us) any transcendent 
virtue on the part of the parent to make the child love 
it, no^* ai^y special gifts or graces on the part of the 
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cMicl to make tlie .parent dtierisli it. It is Nature^s 
law divine'’^ tliat tkose ske nas so closely united 
"'‘"caimot clioose but lovo.^^ Each sacrifices to eacli 
witliout moral effort^ in tlie pure spontaniety of com- 
plete affection, the aim of the otheff s weltare the only 
rule, and the idea of having promoted it the only 
possible reward. 

Let those among you who are too young to know 
all that family affection means (and nobody caih know 
it till they are able to compare it with other social 
sentiments) take my word for this, that n#thing is 
ever like it, nothing will ever take its place. When 
the •last duty of filial love is paid, and there remains 
nothing more for ns to do for the beloved one for ever 
— ^when the form we cherished and sheltered from 
every breath lies out away in its lonely grave, round 
which the snow is falling and the winter winds are 
raving — then it seems as if all other duties are in compa- 
rison so remote, so indifferent, so devoid of all sacred^ 
ness, that it is hard to rouse ourselves to fulfil them, 
•save by the thought ^^My Eathei", — or my Mother, — 
would have wished it/^ And again, on the other side, 
the Parental love which fills a woman^s heart when she 
holds her little child in her arms is (as even we child- 
less ones must see) something so divine, so pure from 
all selfishness where, it is felt aright, that every care 
-and fatigue and , sacrifice comes to the mother as a 
matter of course.' Even the brutes show this. The cat 
will burn herself to save her kittens from the^flapaes— 
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the timid bird confronts dianger and even iiiyites the 
cruel sportsman to follow her that he may leaye‘ her 
nest undisturbed. . ■ 


Our task, however, is not to dilate on parental and 
filial affection, hut to define the underlying lines of • 
diitl/ which, wdien the affection is unhappily defective 
or misguided, must afford to both parent and child the 
permanent rule of conduct. 

Eeferring to the canon of Social Duty, w^e find that 
the claim of children on parents and vice versa is a 
siiprem^claim to Benevolence^ that is, each is bound to 
seek the otherfs welfare before all other objects, or in 
other words to endeavour to conduce to their virtue 
and to produce their happiness. 

Per I'easoiis which will hereafter appear, we shall 
discuss first the Duties of Parents. 

A conscientious Mother, aiming before all things at ^ 
the moral good of her child, and feeling the tremendous 
^’esponsibilities which rest on her as regards all its 
future life for weal or woe, must, I should think, often 
be nearly oveinvhelmed with her task. Poor Margaret 
Fuller, recording in her diary the event of her child^s 
birth, must have expressed the thoughts of thousands : 

I am the Mother of an immortal being ! God be mer- 
ciful to me, a sinner The sense of her own un- 
W'orthiness and incapacity for her sacred task ivas pro- 
bably, however, the very best preparation for per- 
forming it w'elL The woman who thinks herself 
quite* equal to the duties of Motherhood, almost 
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■betrays by that fact tliat«»sbe bas only tlie meanest 
notions of tlieir nature and extent. 

I Iiope you^ my friendS;, wbo are Mothers^ and possess 
tlie experience wliicb I sliall never know^ will pardon 
my presumption in laying down before you wliat 
appears to me tbe leading outlines of parental duty. 
If these could be generally agreed uj)on^ the correlative 
duties of cliildren^ about which so much doubt and 
friction at present prevail, would become more clear. 

Let me say something very sei-ious to you at this 
point, something which I think we ought torvbear in 
mind, not only in considering parental, but all other 
socM duties. We often refer to the Love of God as 
the supreme love, and most justly, for all the holy love 
which ever swelled in a mother^s breast can only have 
come from Him, — a drop from the Fountain, — a ray 
from the Sun. But have you ever reflected that in 
that awful Love of God for His poor children of clay, 
there must l^e mingled at once infinite tenderness anoT 
pity, and at the same time a severity which never 
shrinks from any suSering needed to recallus from sin, 
or purify, or sanctify us? That is the Ideal of all Love — 
the norm towards which w'e should strive to lifli our 
poor, feeble, short-sighted, selfish affections ,* and which 
it above all concerns a parent to strive to translate 
into the language of human dut}^ This is the truest 
love, the love wMch attaches itself to the very soul of the 
child, which repents with with tears bitterer than its 
own, for its fauits^j a;nd, while heaping on it sp as 
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tiiiay lie every mnocent pleaSure^ never for an instant} 
.■ab:' 4 ndons tlie tlioiiglit of its liighest and ultimate 
welfare. I think that till a parentis love for a child is 
of the b-fme character with that Divine Love of which 
we learn somewhat in lifers supremest hours of 
coinmunioii;, — till then his, or her^ love is poor and 
faulty. 

But 0;, "what a wondrous, what a sublime thing it is 
for a Mother to be able to feci towards her offspring 
something like what God feels to us all ! Kepler said 
one of iitio grandest things ever uttered when he 
discovered the law of the planetary distances, and 
bowed his head and said in awe-struck tones, ^^0 God ! 
I think Thy thoughts after Thee/^ We do, effectiially, 

think God^s thoughts whenever we study Kature. 
But it is higher still (if I may dare to use the words) to 
feel GoiFs feeUngS: — to love even one little child as He 
loves it. And such dmne sort of motherly love has 
tfiis exceeding glory, that all through life it will remain 
as the token, the assurance to the child, that there is 
such a tiling as Perfect Love in the TJnwerse, He has 
felt it, he has been cradled in its arms, he has leaimed 
to trust it absolutely, and to know that however often 
or however miserably he may fail, that Love will never 
^rsake him, but will lift him up and restore him at last. 

A Mother^s love, then, ought to be attuned to the 
very note of the Love Divine, — to be in fact its echo 
from the deep cave of her heart. 
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Bnt T?itli sacli super-ear^blj love to light her way^.. 
what does she see before her ? There is^ firsts the duty 
of conducing to her child^s Moral welfare^ — the^higliest 
of all her duties ; secondly^, of securing his bodily health ; 
thirdly;^ of giving him that intellectual training which 
will enlarge his being and make his moral nature itself 
more robust and capable of fulfilling his duties in life j 
and lastly^ of making him as happy as she may. These 
are each and all most complicated problems to many a. 
good mother^ working perhaps against wind and tide^ 
with feeble healthy or limited means ; or possiMy with a 
husband who thwarts and opposes her endeavours. It 
woxild require not half a lecture but a whole treatise to 
deal with such a subject fitly^ even if I possessed the 
experience or insight needful for the task. There is 
only one point on which I think ethical science may bo 
of some utility. That point is the problem of obedience. 
How far ought it to be enforced ? 

Three things are commonly confounded in speaking 
of Filial Obedience, 

1st. The obedience which must be exacted from a 
child for its own physical, intellectual, and moral 
welfare. 

2nd. The obedience which the parent may exact for 
his (the parentis) welfare or convenience. 

8rd. The obedience which parent and child alike^^ 
owe to the Moral Law and which it is the pai^ent^s ^ 
duty to teach the child to pay. 
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If Mothers would but keep these three kinds of 

oliedieriee eleor and distinct in tieir minds^ I tliink 
iiiifdi of tlio supposed difficulty of tli© problem would 
disappear, x\nd if cliildi*exi as tliey grow np would 
.like\vi>te dLcmnijurte between tbem^ many of their 
troubles ikvoiild be relioTcd* 

F or tlie firsts the excellent old Dr. Thomas Browni 
lays <lown Lectures on Ethics/’ p. 287) a principle 
which seems to me exactly to fit the case. He says 
that parents should impose no restraint ivliieh has 
vj)t for ohject some good greater than the feinporarg 
erll of the reslrmid itself” For an infant the restraint 
is no evil, and at his age CTerything must be a matter 
of obedience^ the babe possessing no sense or experi- 
ence for self- guidance. But as- childhood advances so 
should freedom advance ; and even if the little boy oi 
gild do non' and then learn by sharp experience^ the 
* levsson will generally be well worth the cost ; whereas 
iiie evils of over restraint have no compensation. 
Each one is had in itseU^ checking the proper develop- 
ment of character^ chilling the spirits^ and also in a 
cumulative v/ay becoming increasingly mischievous 
as the miseralde sense of being fettered becomes con- 
firmed. 

Ill all this matter of the child^s own welfare^ the 
.,/^Iotlierhs aim ouglit to be to become the lifelono^ 
C'oimfteUcr of ber child j and a Counsellor is (by tb© 
very bjpotbesis) one wbo does not persist in claiming 
avJJlontlJ^, l^ohodj thinks. oOconsulting another wbo. 

• ' . ■ - ' ' (5 
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may conclude tiieir by saying And now, 

I oTd.r yon to do as I Have adnsed .» To drop, as com- 
pletely and as early as possible tlie tone of command, and 

assume that of tlie loving, sympatbetic.ever-dismterested 

Guide and Friend— that is, I tliink,tbe true wisdom of 
every Mother, as it was that of my own. Of course 
there are cases so grave (especialiy where girls, who 
little understand the need of caution, arc concerned), 
that it is absolutely necessary, nay, the mother s pressing- 
duty, to iirohibit her daughter from ruuuing into danger. 
To apply Brown’s rule, the evil of the restraii^ is more 
than counterbalanced by immunity from deadly peril. 
Pefliaps it is one of the principal causes of the dis- 
satisfaction of young gii-ls with parental control that 
they do not, and cannot, understand the horrible 
(In.ntrers which luav Overtake them in the still foul 
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deljf /x dne^ desired tha.t it f^honld he paid. 
oiig’Iit to be liotHug in the slightest degree 
Iirirsli or dictatorial in such direction. Oa the contrary., 

I I)i;it think that the introduction by iinrents of 

niiieh greater eoiirtesy to their children vvoiikl be an 
iinnieiisc advantage in this and other cases. We all 
(id* unr sc?rvaiits politely to do for us the services which 
they have contracted to do, and' for ■which wo pay them. 
How miieli more kindl}" and courteously' 'oiight''we'/t^^^ 
ask of oiir children to, perform- services due by .the. 
blessed u'»fd holy debt of nature and gratitude, and which 
■ought, each one, to be a joy to the child as well as to 
the parent ! When it is rightly demanded and cheer- 
fiiriy paid, hovr excellent and beautiful to both is this 
kind of filial duty ! When, for example, we see little 
girls of the W’orking classes taught to carry their father^s ■ 
dinner to tlie field as soon as they can toddle, and 
lielpiiig tlieir mother to mind the baby/^ even if it 
a- little hlolocik^ of a baby,— we witness both tlio 
1 iiliilment of a legitimate claim on the part of the parents, 
and a most Ijeneficent moral training for the child. I 
think this sort of sevince of the child is sadly lacking 
among the richer classes, and that it would be an ex- 
cellent thing if mothers, however wealthy, found means 
^ making their children more useful to themselves, 
hrotliiiig can be Vvmrse for a child thaii to find everything 
done for li&% and never to be called upon to do anything 
for anybody else. Indeed any fine-natured child, like a 
dog, will find imich more real’pleasure, in being of use — 
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or fancying it is so — tlian ifi being perpetually pamperec]' 
and amused. Of course tliere would be moral limits 
to sncli claims on tlie parents^ part, as, c.y., wlien they 
would interfere wdtli tbe cbikbs liealtb or education. 
But there is no natural termination in point of age to 
tlie parentis right to give such directions for his own 
service. On the contrary, the time when the adnlt son or 
daughter has come into the full possession of Ms or hei^ 
faculties, while the parent is sinking into the infirnii» 
ties of age, is the very time when Filial Duty is most, 
imperative in its obligation ; and the fact that aged 
parents rarely attempt to give to adult sons and 
daughters the same directions for their comfort as- 
they gave them when children, shows how little the- 
real nature of these sacred rights and duties is com- 
monly understood. 

3rd. There is the Ohedience which both parent- 
and child owe io the eternal Moral Laiv ; and this 
obedience again ought to be kept perfectly distinct 
from that which is exacted either for the chiMds 
personal, welfare or the parentis convenience. The old 
and most important distinction between a tHiig which 
is malum in $e and a thing vrhich is only malwni pro^ 
ought never to be lost sight of. Even in a 
very little child, I think, a moral fault, such as a lie, qr 
cruelty to an animal, or vindictiveness towards it.^ 
companions, ought to be treated with gravity and 
sadness ; and as the child grows, an importance ought 
to be attached to such faults wholly incomimeiisurate 


t-itli Any otliev soi'E of error/ such us indolence about 
lessr.ns or the like. 'Ibo one aim of the parent must 
bo lo ivuiko a profound impression of the arrfulness and 
solemnity of moral good and moral evil. 

But even liere tlie difficulty haunts us : When is 
ibis enforcement of obedience to moral laws to ceaso ? 
So long as a cbikl is absolutely compelled to do right 
by shekel' force and terror of punishment., its moral 
freedom can have no scope, and its moral life coii- 
secpieutly cannot even begin. It cannot acquire the 
t'l,'h>e wMch. results from free choice. All that the 
parent can do (and it is an indispensable prepara- 
tion for virtue, though not virtue itself) is first to 
hutch ihe. child what is right— to dr.aw out its latent 
moral sense, and inspire it ■with the wish to do right 
and then to help Us steps in the path which has been 
pointed out. Once a child grasps the idea of Duty , and 
begins in its little way to try and ^^bo good,^’ and 
dfqilays the indescribably touching phenomena of 
childlike penitence and restoration, it becomes surely 
tlie most sacred task for the mother to aid such efioits— ■ 
silently indeed for the most part, and too reverentially to 
talk much about it— with tenderest sympathy. It would 
be no kindness, of course, but cruelty to open up hastily 
vjKiys o'f liberty before moral strength has been gained 
to walk in them. The “hedging up the way with 
thorns ” is a Divine precaution which a mother may well 
imitate. But the principle must be, as in the case of 
■directioiisfiii matters not mpi’al, gradually and system- 
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atically to exchange directions and orders for counsel^’ 

And here, in closing these, perhaps, too tedious 
remarks on the moral training of children, I shall add 
a word wliich may possibly startle some who Iiear me, 
— BcAvare that in earnestly seeking your child^s moral 
welfare, you do not force the moral nature with hot- 
JiousG culture. To be a sturdy plant it must grow 
iiaturall}^ and not too rapidly. It seems as if it were 
not intended by Proyidence that this supreme part of 
our human nature should be deyeloped far iii^diildhood 
and early youth, lovely as are the blossoms it some- 
times then bears, — too often to drop into an untimely 
grave, or wither away in the heat of manhood without 
fruit. Dr. Arnold of Eugby undoubtedly made a. 
great mistake in this matter, as one of his very best 
disciples, Arthur Hugh Clough, was able in later years 
to see. Mothers should not be unhappy, — their boys 
being honourable, and affectionate, — if they should, 
fifteen, prefer a game of football to a visit of charity ; 
and I should not blame at all severely any of my 
young friends (if such there be here present) who may 
be at this moment wishing that she were playing lawn- 
tennis, instead of sitting still to hear a dull dissertation 
on moral philosophy ! ^ 

But when all is done, that can be done by Imman^ 
wisdom to help the moral. growth of the young, there is 
a‘"vast space deft .for, ;the .‘other and easier parental 
duty of' Pfmidmf, for -ike if 'Sappiness. Ofr course to- 
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0=1 of ton, Kgb md lott, it is tko joy and 

delimit of tlioir lives to make their cliildreu as Jiappj 
;.s possible. 'Jhicre is no virtue iu this. Nature or 
lot us say frankly, God) has so made us that m middle 
life lu-arlv all direct pleasures, to bo enjoyed ou our 
own accoiuit, begin to pall. Wo are too busy or too 

iiKllfllTeiit to eai-J niuok for a score of tkings w uc , 

iwileu ^vl were y we found quite eutranciug. : , 

-It is il'.o one gi-cat grief of life to feel all feelings die.” 


But i*tst .as our sun goes down to tlie horizon, 
a naeonlight reflection of pleasure, purer, calmer tiian 
i ^th#S:rst^'nsesito give, a- sweet interest to, 

:'plalwhpare 

around them. Tho pleasures we can no longer taste 
for ourselves, wo taste in our children’s enjoyment. 
'Fiieiv o-lee, their eagerness, their freshness of delight, 
stir ounuiLes with tenderue.ss and sympathy. I do 
ftot know anytiiing in the world w'hioh pulls one s 
iioartsti-iugs so much as the siflit of a little blue- 
eyed, golJeii-haired, white-frocked atom of humanity, 
clapping its hands and crowing with ecstasy at the 
siaht of a kite .soaring up into the summer sky. 

'a.i-o we to ask parents to deny themselves and their 
^•hildren in the stern old way, aud turn their young 
' lives into dre.ury rounds, of duty and work, till they 
hate the very name of either one or the other ? God 
forbid! Does God, the, great , Parent, . Father and 
Mother -of the World, lead ns , up to Himself by any 
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siicli liarsli and stem tuition ? ISTay^ but lias. He not.i 
made eartli so beautiful^ and planted flowers ^by 
every wayside^ and gladdened our liearts by ten 
tlioosand delights of tlie intellect^ tlie senses^ tlie 
tastes and the affections ? Fear^ my friends^ to make 
your children unlLafiniy and to love them too little. 
But never feai' to make them too happy or to lovo 
them too much ! There is a great deeji saying, that 
we must all enter the Kingdom of God as little 
children. Surely the converse of it is true also, and 
wc should prepare in our homes a Kingdom of ®od,' — of 
peace and love and tenderness and innocent pleasure, 
— Vt’xienever a little child is sent to us out of heaven to 
dwell in it ? 

We now come to speak of the Duties op Daughters. 
The ethical gi’ouhds of the duty of supreme Bene- 
volence towards our Parents are clear. They are 
nearest to us of human beings ; owe them life, ancf 
(nearly always also) endless cares and affection. In the 
case of a Mother, her claims on her child — founded on 
the bodily agony she has borne on its behalf, and the 
ineffably sweet office of nursing, (when she has 
performed it) ; her care in infancy and love o,iid 
sympathy in later years, — make together such m 
cumulative title to gratitude and devotion that it is 
impossible to place on it any limitation. 

This claim is, of course, happily usually admitted in 
the case of Daughters who^ do mt marry. It is under- 
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ttood that they are botmd tc^do ail they can for their 
raoiher’s and Mier’s comfort. But may I ask, icho 
absolved the daughters who marry from the same 
sacred oblig'ation ? In Catholic countihes joung 
women ofceu quit their aged parents, no matter hoy 
much they need them, to “enter religion,” as it is 
said, and we Protestants are very indignant with them 
for so doing. But when it comes to our Protestant 
religion of Matrimony, lo ! wo are extremely indulgent 
to the girl who deposits her filial obligations on 
what th.&*Morning Post calls the “Hymeneal Altar ! 
The daughter practically says to her blind father^ or 
bedridden mother, “ Corhan ! I am going to India 
with Captain Algernon, who wMtzes beautifully, and 
who I met last night at a ball. It is a gift, by what- 
.soever you might have been pi’ofited by me. 

Is this I’ight or justifiable V Public opinion condones 
it, and the parent often consents out of the abundance 
dt unselfish affection, thereby in a certain foimal waj 
releasing the daughter from her natural debt. But I 
do not tliinb, if the parent really wants her services, 
that she can morally withdraw them, even with such 
consent, and certainly not wdthont it. 

We all see this remarkably clearly when the question 
k not of Marriage, but a girl of the higher class de- 
voting herself to Charity, or Art, or any kind of public 
work which requires her to quit her parents roof. 
Then, indeed, even if her parents be in the full vigour 
of life, and have half-a.-dozen other daughters, we are 
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prettj sure to iiear tlia condeiniiatioii of tlic/ 

advoiiturous damsel ; Angelina ougiit to attend^ to 
lier fatlier and niotier^ and not go^ — liere or tlierC; 
this or that purpose.'’'^ 

Surely thex'c is a very obrious rule to cover all tlieso 
cases ? If eitlier parent icanU tlie dangliter^ slie 
ouglit not to leave liini or lier^ either to marry or to go 
into a nunnery or for any otlier purpose. If Ler 
parents do not want lier^ tlien^ being of age to judge 
for lierselfj she is free either to iindortake tlie duties 
of a wife^ or tiny others for sbe in^y feel 

vocation ? 

'fllis may sound very bard. It is undoubtedly tlie 
demand for a very bigb degree of -virtne wliero tbe 
sacrifice may be that of tbe bajppiness of a lifetime., 
But every duty may sometimes claim siicb sacrifices. 
Parental duty does so perpetually. How many tboii- 
sands of motbers and lathers toil all tlieir days and 
give up health and every enjoyment for their children's 
interests. Why should not Filial duties likewise exact 
equal sacrifice? The entire devotion to the parent 
when the parent really needs it, and the constant 
devotion of as much care as the parent requires — 
this, and nothing short of this, seems to me to bo the 
standard of Filial Duty. ^ 

A hard problem is presented by the case of tlie 
abnormal and scarcely sane development of selfishness 
'Which we 'sometimes sadly witness in old age.’ I think in 
such deplorable cases the child is called on to t'cmember 
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even in lier filial reiatito^ tfie moral lodfnre of the 
obfccfc of BenoYolence is before all other considerations^ 
and that she is bound to pause in a course which 
obviouslv is tending to promote a great moral fault. 
Gentl}' and with great care and deference she ouglit 
to remind the parent of the needs of others. 

The great diflicnlty in the lives of hiiiidrecls of 
daughters of the upper ranks just now lies in this : 
that they find tliemselyes tom between two oj^posing* 
impulses^ and know not which they ought to follow. 
On one •side are the habits of a child^ and the assur- 
ance of everybody that the same habits of cpiesconce 
and Bubniission ought to be maintained into woman- 
hood. ,Oo. the other hand there is the same instinct 
•which we see in a baby^s limbs to stir^ to change its 
poBitioii^ to climbj to run.^ to use in short the muscles 
and facilities it possesses. Every young bird flutters 
away from its nest;, however soft ; every little rabbit 
^quits the comfortable hole in wdiich it w^as boim ; and 
we take it as fit and right they should do so, even 
when there are hawks and weasels all around. Only 
when a young girl w^ants to do anything of the 
analogous kind her instinct is treated as a sort of sin. 
She is asked : Cannot she be contented, having so nice 
^a home and luxuries provided in abundance Keble^s 
fine, but much misused, lines about to deny 

ourselves,^^ and the common task and daily 
round being all we ought to require, are sure to be 
quoted •against her; and in 'short she feels herself a 
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‘Culprit^ and probably at lefist once a week lias a fit of^ 
penitence for her incorrigible discontent/^ I b^^e 
known tliis kind of tbing go on for years, and 
it is repeated in bnndreds, and thousands of families. 

# I liaTo knowni it where there were seven miserable big* 
young women in one little house ! It is supposed to 

♦ be the most impossible thing in the -world for a parent 
to give his son a stone for bread, or a serpent for a fish. 
But scores of fathers, in the higher ranks, give their 
daughters diamonds when they ci^ave for education; 
and twist round their necks the serpents^- of idle 
luxury and pleasure \vhen they ask for wholesome 
employment. 

Pardon me if I speak very warmly on this subject,, 
because I think here lies one of the great evils of 
the condition of our sex and class at this time ; and 
^ I feel intensely for the young spirits whose natural and 
whose nolle aspirations are so checked and deadened and 
quenched through all their youth and years of energy,"' 
that, %vheii the time for emancipation comes at last, it 
is too late for them to make use of it. They have been 
dwarfed and stunted, and can never either be, or do, 
xinything greatly good. 

In short, the complaint w^e women make against men, 
that they persist in treating us as Minors -when wG\ 
have attained our Majority, is what daughters too 
often can justly make against both their fathers and 
mothers* They keep them in the swaddling clothes of 
childhood when they ought to set free aikl train 
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I every liml:) to • its most atWetio and joyous exercise. 
a)angerS;, of course^, ontlieotlier side there are^ of over-- 
emancipated and ill- advised girls who sorely need more 
parental guidance than they obtain ; but so far as my 
experience goes^ these cases are few compared to those 
of the young women (ladies^ of course^ I mean^ for in 
tlie lower classes such evils are nnknowm) whose 
lives, are spoiled by over -restraint in innocent things. 
They are left free and encouraged to plunge into the 
Maelstrom of a London Season-’s senseless whirl of 
dissipatimi and luxury. They -are restrained from 
every effort at self-development or rational self-sacri- 
fice^ till^ for the very want of some corrective bitter^ 
they, go and beat the hassocks in an Eaton Square 
church ,as a pious exercise^ or perhaps finally lock 
themselves up in Clewer or East Grinstead. Small 
blame to them ! Eitualist Nunneries at present offer 
the most easily accessible back-door out of Belgravian 
drawing-rooms into anything like a field of use- 
fulness. 

Now for SiSTEKS. That Brothers and Sisters should 
give one another in an ordinary wmy the first fruits, 
of their Benevolence, follows obviously from the 
^loseness of their Propingiiitij. Usually there has also 
been from childhood the blessed interchange of kind- 
nesses which accumulate on both sides into a claim 
of reciprocal Gratitude, 

Miss Bremer remarks that/ , It is the general 
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■cliaractei’istic oi affection 40 make ns blind to 
of those we lo?e^ bitt from this weakness frccternm 
love is wliolly exempt Brothers are indeed terrible 
■critics of their sisters^ and so far irritating creatures. 
But otlierwise^ as we all kiiow^ they are the very joy 
and pride of oiir liyes ; and there is probably not ono 
duty in our list which needs less to be insisted on to 
women generally than that of bestowing on their 
brothers not only Love of Benevolence,, but also a 
large amount of Love of Complacency. It is usually 
also a truly sound moral sentiment; causing tiie Sister 
to toke profound interest in the religious and. moi’al 
welfare of her brother,, as well as in his health and 
happiness. 

One mistake, I think, is often made by sisters, and 
still more often by mothers, to which attention should 
be called. The unselfishness of the sisters and the 
fondness of the mother for her boy, and the fact that 
the boy is but rarely at home, all contribute to a habft 
of sacrificing everything to the young lad^s pleasure 
or profit, which has the worst effect on his character 
in after life. Boys receive from women themselves in 
the nursery, and when they come home from school 
ill the holidays, a regular education in selfishness. 
They acquire the practice of looking on girls an^ 
women as persons whose interests, education and 
pleasures must always^ as a matter of course, be post- 
poned to their own. In later life we rue — and their 
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I Tlio duties of Sisters to Sisters are even more close 
Ibd tender tliaii tliose of Sisters to. Brothers. *-1 liarclly 
know if there be anv salient ' fault in the usual 
bdiaviour of English. Sisters to one another whicli any 
moral system could set right. Perhaps the one cpality 
oftcMK.^st deficient in this^ and other more distant family 
relationships^, — to which we , need not further refer — 
(Uncles^ Aunts, Cousins, and so on), is courtesy. 

Too much feiniliarity/^ as the proverb says, breeds 
contoiiiptf^ The habit of treating'* one another without 
the little* forms in use among .other friends, and the 
horrid trick of speaking rudely of each other’s defects 
or luisliops, is the nnclerlyiiig source of lial£*the 
aiieuation of relatives. If we are bound to show 
sfjccud benevolence to those nearest to ns, v/by on earth 
do we gi\'e them pain at eveiy turn, rub them the 
wrong way, and frotsser their natural amour propre 
I'jy uuiiatteiirig remarks or nnldnd references? For 
giiiee we can do them a real service of any kind, we 
can (ii: we live vrith tlieni) hurt, or else please, them 
iiity times a-day. The individual w’ho thinks she 
performs her duty to daughter or sister, or niece, while 
she waits to do the exceptional services, and hourly 
frets and worries and humiliates her — is certainly 
^exceedingly mistaken. The genuine benevolence — the 
to make liappi/^ — will take a very different 


Itwdlltnotbe necessary here to'ptirsue further the 
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subject of tlia Duties ariskig from tlie ties of S'atti.ral' 
Selationsliip. 'Holy and blessed tilings that tliey art ! 
I am persuaded that even the best and liappiest of 
us only half apprehend their beautiful meaning, and 
that wc must look to the life beyond the grave to 
interpret for us aU their significance. 

In the next Lecture we shall discuss a very difficult 
question indeed — the Duties of a Wife — and then the 
Duties of the Mistress of a Household. 
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' .3utms, qf^ Ckwdrmt—Wwes- — Frmids. 

Passsixo from Duties arising from the ties of Blood-^ 
RehJkmAJp (Parents and Children^ Sisters^ Brothers 
and so on)^ we reach the exceedingly important class of 
Duties founded on Contract ; prc'-emmently on the great 

The formal Marriage Contract of most civilized 
nations includes two natural^ and one artificial obliga- 

First thex’e is the mutual promise of Conjugal Unioii^ 
to which is added a inutual engagement of exclusive 
Fidelity of each to each. This is strictly speakizig' the 
Marriugo Vow ; the one essential promise among 

nionogamous races. 

,Sut the entrance into this bond brings the contract- 
ing pax-ties so nnxeh more closely together than any 
other human connection^ that it follows that they ought 
to tdiovH iiriinary Benevolence to one anothex^ and seek 
each other^fe welfare before all others ; reservation being 
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made of the rights of those to whom they already op 
debts not annullable by the new contract. Most properly 
and wisely then^, a second promise^ — to “honour and 
cherish ” each other, in sickness and health, poverty and 
riches, is, almost universally, added to the original 
simple vow of Fidelity. The obligation is acknow- 
ledged and reinforced by the vow; but it arises 
independently from the nature of the relationship. 

A third vow of the wife is added by the English 
Church, and by many other Churches — namely, the 
Vow of Conjugal Obedience. Of this I shall speak in 
its turn. 

All the world acknowledges the sanctity of the first . 
of these vows, emphatically in the ease of the wife. 
The offence of Adultery, which is the infraction of 
the vow, if no longer judicially punished in Europe as it 
once was, is yet commonly visited by the penalties^ 
of social ostracism. Long may this so continue ! Many 
of you will think me harsh for saying it ; but it is my 
deliberate opinion that when a woman has committed 
the enormous double crime, personal and social, of 
violating the law of chastity, and doing her husband 
the mortal wrong of breaking her marriage oath,— • 
it is fit and right that the society which she has 
outraged should close its doors to hci . Of this''^we 
shall say more hereafter. 

Passing now to the pleasanter subject of the Duty 
of Wives to give special and primanj Benevolence to 

their husbands (and vice yevsa), we meet of cp^^^ 
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iiivai^iable obligation to seek* first the Moral Good of tie 
obpct of our Benevolence. Wives cannot be generally 
charged with neglecting the reUgious interests of their 
Iiiisbanclsj as they understand them. On the contrary^ I 
.. ,.fear^ they often, worry them. about believing what, they 
consider necessary to salvation, in an imreasouing way 
which prevents tlioaglitful husbands from seeking with 
their pious wives that refreshment of spiritual life which 
they would find were not all these dogmas in the way. 
But the higher Moral good of the husband occupies most 
wives comparatively little ; and often a man who starts 
witli a great many lofty and disinterested aspirations, jie- 
teriorates year by year in a deplorable manner under 
the influenee of a sufficiently well-meaning and person- 
ally conseientions wife. If you ask, how" can this be ? the 
answer is, that the wife^s aifection, being of a poor and 
short-sighted kind, she constantly urges her husband 
to think of himself and his own interests, rather than 
of the persons and objects for which be was ready to 
sacrifice himself. Do not go on that charitable errand 
to-day, joii have caught a cold. It will answ'er as well 
to-morrow/' '‘ Do not invite that dull old friend." 
" Do not join that tiresome committee." “Pray take a 
long holiday." “By all means buy yourself a new 
“ Do refrain from confessing your imorthodox 
opinions." This kind of thing, dropped every day like 
the lump of sugar into the breakfast cup of tea, in the 
end produces a real constitutional change in the man's 
iiiiiiti ^ fie begins to think, himself, first, somewhat of' 

74: 
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a liero wlien lie goes against suck sweet counsel ; — a:^i 
tlien a Quixote — and tken a fool. And a curious 
reciprocity is also estaklisked. The liusband cannot do 
less tkan return tke wife^s kindness kj begging her 
not to distress and tire kerself by performing any duty 
whick costs a little self-sacrifice ; and ske again returns 
the compliment and so on, and so on, till tkey nurse 
eack otker into complete selfiskness, I am sure tkat 
many of my audience must kave seen tliis exemplified. 
But if, on tke otker kand, tke wife from tke first 
clieriskes eyery spark of generous feeling or*^noble and 
disinterested ambition in ker kusband, and he, in kis 
turn, encourages ker in eyery womanly charity and 
good deed, kow tkey will act and re-act on eack other 
month after month and year after year ; eack growing 
nobler, and loying more nobly, and being more worthy to 
be loved, till tkeir sacred and blessed union brings 
them together to tke very gates of heaven ! Tkat is 
wkat marriage ought to be ; what it is to a few choice 
and most kappy couples ; and wkat it migkt be to all, 
I skould like to kave said muck on tke many ways in 
whick, I think, enlightened moral ideas migkt kelp 
wives to make their husbands more Mappy, but I can 
detain you only to name one of them. Tact is an 
excellent thing, a precious gift to cultivate where it c^ii 
be used with perfect openness and honesty. But it is 
one of tke worst consequences of tke subjection of 
women, tkat, in thousands of cases, this tact is 
developed ■ into the, ■ Art of Managmg-a-H|isbaiid* 
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* '^ilaiK^iivress craffcy ways, \fily little coiicealmeixts> 
i'l^lioiis flatteries and coaxings witli an object ; these 
are tlie miserable and disgraceful means by wMck 
many a well-meaning wife and mother is driyen to 
cany out the most innocent planSj the most useful 
|,)rojeets for the family welfare and her children's 
edncutioii. Do not fall into them^ my friends ! Do not^ 
whatever be the difficulties of your position^, descend 
to such arts. You may thinh you make your husband 
happy by managing him so cleverly for his good ; 
but you may depend on it, though his thick masculine 
brain does not detect Monday^s little rme nor 
Tuesday's small circumvention, yet that he has* a 
constant and uneasy sense that he is not treated openly 
and in an above-board fashion, and that you are 
deep^^ for him. He at once mistrusts, fears and 
despises such a mfe. The whole sincerity of the 
married life is spoiled ; and in short, whatever number 
tricks you may score, you actually lose the game* 
If you could 'luin it a hundred times over, it would not 
be worth degrading yourself into a domestic Mrs. 
Machiavelli for the purpose ! 

But now opens upon us the very cnm of our subject 
■-4he third vow which a wife makes when married by 
the rites of the Clmrcli of England or those of most 
0 other Churches — the promise to Obey, 

Of course a reason must be forthcoming for 
demanding' such a vow, 'though'.'.we may privately 
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' Suspect that ' aU - siicli ' reasons .did not precede^ butf 
follow^ the simple fact ; and that wheresoever la hi 
flus fort prevails^ wives are compelled to obey ; and 
the vow only adds a mental fetter to the already 
existing* natural chain^ and registers a fait accomijlL 
Some people tell us that it is incumbent on a woman 
to take and keep this vow^ because she is exhorted by 
St. Paul to "obey her husband in the Lord/^ I 
cannot fairly argue this point, being too far outside 
the pale of orthodoxy to consider a moral problem to 
be solvable by a text. , But I would remind those 
who quote this passage in one Epistle of the great 
Apostle^ to remember that they are bound to attach 
the same authority to a parallel passage in another 
Epistle, wherein the same Apostle commands Slaves 
to obey their Masters ; and actually sends back to his 
chain a runaway who in our day would have been 
helped to freedom by every true Christian man or 
woman in America, The whole tone of early Ohrisr 
tian teaching*, indeed, was one of entire submission to 
the powers that be,^^ even when they were re- 
presented by such insane despots as Tiberius, Caligula 
and Nero. In our day, men habitually set aside this 
Apostolic teaching, so far as it concerns Masters and 
Slaves, Despots and their Subjects, as adapted on% 
to a past epoch. I am at a loss to see by what right^ 
having done so, they can claim for it authority when 
it happens to refer' to Hnsbands and Wives. 

, Next to cutting, the knot by Authority,'" I believe- 
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* Mie ailvoeates of Obedience ^est tbeir argument on 
— an cxpedieiicj they think almost amount- 
ing* to a IS"ccessitj% and sanctioned by the practice of 
ages. How can two wnlk together except they be 
tigreed ? vras a pertinent question of old ; but How 
can two walk together unless one of them have it 
eviirehi Ins oivu v:ay?^^ is the query put to us by 
these persons iiow\ They have become so accustomed 
to the notion of one ruling and the other obeying^ 
that any other kind of aiTangeinent seems to them 
. ..fraught with peril, of domestic anarchy. , My dear,. . 
Friends ! Will you please to tell me did you ever hear 
of any sort of despotism^ great or smallj spiritiiaLcr 
temporal, public or privato^ which was not justified 
by those who exercised it on these same grounds of 
its expediency^ its coiwenieiicej, its necessity for tl^e 
benefit and safety of the governed? Does not the 
^ Church of Rome exert its tremendous sway over the 
iuteilects and consciences of men, in the honest 
persuasion of its hierarchs that it is good for these 
>slieep to be entirely guided by their shepherds ? 
Has not every empire in history been founded on 
the presumption that one supreme and irresponsible 
Euler or Autocrat could govern a nation much better 
ijiaii a nation could govern itself ? ' Hay, has it not 
been the work of ages, not yet accomplished, to make 
^ mankind uiiderstand that all the benefits and con- 
veniences of a paternal Government are too dearly 
bought by keeping the nations in perpetual childhood? 

m. 
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How is a Churcli to go^,on without a supremo * Head 
to determine doctrines? How is a State to go, 5^0. 
without a despotic ruler at the helm? How is a 
Household to go on without an Autocrat to settle all 
questions by his simple volition ? These questions are 
all very much on a par. ISTay^ it ovjjht surely to be 
much easier for a little household^, united by the 
tenderest ties^ to ^^get along peacefulh^ har- 
moniously and prosperously as a miniature Eepublic, 
than for Churches to flourish on Congregational 
principles^ or States to rise to glory and p^:“Osperity^ 
like that of our blessed England — on the basis of some 
mfflions of independent wills. 

Again ; after Authority, and after Expediency and 
Necessity, Obedience is vindicated by some persons 
on quite another ground, not its utility to the family 
generally, or to the State, but its comfoTt to the obeying 
party ; the relief it offers to her conscience ; the short 
cut it affords for getting rid of her responsibilities."*^ 

Now I fear I must have a dreadfully hardened 
conscience, for it has never once occurred to me in 
life that my responsibilities were things which, (if I 
could only induce somebody to marry me,) might thus 
be slipped off and laid aside like old shoes. What re- 
sponsibilities, I ask, are they which I could get rid o;^ 
if I were not a wretched ^^failure,^^ and had a husband 
to love, honour and obey ? For example — If I saw a 
child drowning in a pond, and my husband said, Don^t 
pick it out of , the water on any account ; ^^sliould I 
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• get rid of my respoBsibiMty by sweetly taking my 

!i|^oiise’s arm and walking* away, saying, Just as yon 
think right, dear John ? Of course, by the law of 
England, if John had thrown the child into the pond 
luuiseif, and 1 stood by aiding and abetting him, I 
should be held scot free, as acting iinclen* marital 
authority; but I scarcely fancy that my conscience 
would be altogether relieved of the sense of Respon- 
.sibility 

Or again, a much commoner case. 1 have an old 
Aunt, mi will suppose, a very tiresome person, (as 
elderly Aunts I find, alas 1 are generally considered to 
be ;) but she was infinitely good to me when I a 
child, and I owe her a debt] of gratitude which I can 
never repay. Now she is old and deaf and stupid, and 
bores my husband to extinction, and he forbids me to 
invito her to our house, or give her the little cheer 
and comfort which her lonely old age can receive. 

^Shall I get rid of my responsibility^^ towards poor old 
Aunt IJorotliy by writing her a little note and telling 
lier, I am sorry to observe that my husband wishes 
me to drop you, and of course it is my duty to obey ? 
Here again (and in short, in every imaginable case of 
a crime to be avoided or a duty to be peidbrmed), I 
£Uid there is no getting rid of that Man of the Sea on 
my shoulders, viz.. Responsibility. My husband or 
fiither cannot take it off for me, even if we both desire 
it. And why ? For this reason, my friends ! Because 
God has ^.aicl it on me, when He made me a Rational Free 
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■ Agent;, jiofc Bogy or ,aiicHiot1 I^o vow I can take ^ 

.,at £niy;^,altaivcan^^m thereafter Eight for me to 
^Wrongy or Wrong to do what is Eight. There may be 
sin m making the vow — I believe there would he sin in 
making any vow which should make it onoQ^e diljlcidt 
for me thenceforward always to do light ; but no form 
of oath can bind me not to do it;, any more than 
Herod^s rash vow ought to have bound him to cut oif 
the Baptistes head. 

Let us then clear this matter away. Eesponsibihties^ 
in the sense of moral answerability;, cannot be shifted 
from one to another on any plea of Obedience after 
the human being has reached the age of full mox*al 
accountableness. You will bear in mind this latter 
definition. In the case of filial obedience, the young 
girl must justly defer to the moral judgment of her 
parents (rather than to their authority j) in all save . the 
most obvious matters of right and wrong. I suppose 
even the greatest stickler for parental authority would^ 
admit that if a parent bade a child to steal, he ought 
not to obey. 

What, then_, are the responsibilities which can be de- 
posited in a husband^s or parentis hands ? They can 
only be those which concern matters not moral ; matters 
concerning the pecuniary or other interests of the family^ 
On a great many of such points the husband will 
usually be wisest, and may most properly be treated 
' as Mr, Mill suggests, ns the Senior^ or Acting Partner’ 
in the Firm, "And it things go wrong, bad invest- 
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'menfcs bo chosen^ and so on, and the me n s i- 
: comfort to remark afterwards, that all the Ae- 

mmidUlitij rested with Mr. Smith, and that she had 
, entirely washed her bands of it-hy all means let her 

soothe herself with snch consolation! Probably, 

' however, iO she be. an able and sensible woman, ^she 

will have preferred to incur the “responsibility ot 

strongly advising Mr. Smith not to invest in ligyptian 

; bonds or Peruvian mines. i T 

Still more will it be impossible for any viother, L 
should {hink, to relinquish any control she may 

possess over her children’s nurture and ednc^OT 

by way of relieving herself of “ Sesponsihilitj • f 
would bo little consolation when Charley has broken 
Ms neck, and Edith is in her coffin, that she had left 
with their father the whole “ Eesponsibility,” of taking 
Charley out riding on a vicious hunter, and brmging 
! * Edith to visit a family in scarlatina. ^ i 

; *1 cannot pursue these arguments in defence of the 

principle of Conjugal Obedience. To me that principle 
seem.s irreconcileable with the fundamental basis of 
morality (namely, the full and independent moral 
I responsibility of every adult human being) ; and (I 

may add) antagonistic no less to the very nature of 
that Love and Affection which it is so foolishly 
supposed to guarantee. Love naturally reverses the 
1 " idea of obedience, and causes the struggle between 

i any two people who truly love each other to be not who 

I shall jCOBMJwrad, but, who shall yield. There is in 
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the world no harder dnty than to oppose the will of 
our hearths best friend. I would ,go further^ and u- 
mind you of a beautiful and wise couplet of Ohaucerj 
which somehow has been repeated almost verballj by 
Spenser (Spenser^ of the Fcnry Queen; not him of Flrd 
FTinci])les !), a couplet I advise you all to commit to 
memory ; — 

Wlieii mastery cometh, then sweet Lore anon 

Piappeth his nimble wings and soon away is flown.” 

It is an insiiltj a wrongs a deadly wound to Love, 
for one of the lovers to turn round on the other and 
claiua^ not the sweet right to serve ^ but the bitter right 
to command and control. Practically^ we kiiow^, in 
happy marriages this claim rarely crops to the 
surface ; but the mere fact that it is sou$-entendu in 
any discussion seems to me to take the bloom oflE* 
conjugal love, 

Nor are the actual consequences of this doctrine"^ 
anything short of disastrous. We see one class of 
wives^ of noble, free natures, fretted and galled all 
their lives by the fetters which some mean-souled 
man causes to clank whenever he is in an ill- temper*. 
On the other side, we see another set of women who 
become perfectly passive and silly and sweetl}^ 
dependent ; and at sixty, when their husbands die, 
they are no better able to manage their own affairs than 
they were at six, but betray by their childishness 
that the whole moral work of life has been •stopped 
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^for them for Iialf a centm'i:. vMy faflier. (who 
fi»proTed of wifely obedience) used^ iieTertlielesS; to 
laiiglx at siieli widow's^ and said they reminded liiin 
of clocks witli the 'weights taken off, which instantly 
set off him, btiEz^ buzz, till they ran dowm ; /' v :/ 
Are the hHi<hands any the better or the happier for 
this monsti’ous idea, that they have a right to their 
wives Obedience ? Certainly not. It cannot and does 
not fail to encourage their worst faults of selfishness 
and despotism, and to ins2:)ire them with contemptuous 
ideas of*the very woman whom it ought to be the joy 
and elemUoii oE their souls to honour. When a man 
does really honour his wife, we see how beautiful "hnd 
happy is their married life ; but he does it in sheer 
despite of their legal relation, and a very hard achieve- 
ment it must be to honour a person who is actually 
bound body and soul, for life, to obey your orders ; and 
whose very ehiklren are not hers but yours, to tear 
ironi her arms if you think fit ! How many of the 
awful crimes perpetrated daily in England by brutal 
husbands agninst their wives would never have been 
committed had not the ruffians been taught by law 
and custom to regard their wives as their obedient 
servants, — their property, — w^e cannot compute j but I 
mn convinced that such outrages on women, such wife- 
torture and wife-murder, will never cease till the 
whole notion of wifely subjection be radically changed, 
I cannot pursue these arguments respecting 
obedieiiee further but will -simply rehearse the con- 
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elusions wHch we seemi to have reached on the* 
matter. , ^ 

Adult liuman beings^ whetlier men or womeii^ owe 
Special Benevolence^ — that is^ Special Service^ — to those 
persons to whom they are bound eithei" by ties of Birth, 
of Gratitude, or of Contract. These Services may be so 
far before all others that, while those persons need 
them, they are bound to pay them before seeking to 
benefit any other human beings. As a pax^t of 
such service it is their duty to yield pleasantly and 
easily in all the small affairs and habits of life; to 
be perfectly unselfish^ affectionate and considerate; 
and never to thwart or oppose the other unnecessarily. 
They are also bound to listen to the counsels and 
wishes of father or mother, husband or wife, not 
only with courtesy and patience, but with an honest 
wish to agree with them, and meet them if it be possible. 

Beyond this, no adult human being ought to go in 
the direction of Obedience. To do so would be, noi 
Service^ but Slavery^ or the immoral Obedience of the 
Jesuit to his Superior; a Moral Suicide, not to be 
justified on any plea, whether of authority or pre- 
cedent, or expediency, or comfort. 

If Marriage necessarily involved any such Obedience 
and abnegation of moral responsibility, then I sliouki 
hold that it was not lawful for any woman to marry ; 
just as I think it is not lawful for any man to become a 
Jesuit and take his vow of Obedience. But, of course, 
this is the very .matter of our present contention. It is 
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not ill tlie least uecessaxy •tliat tlie Marriage oatli^ — 
oiiglit to be a reciprocal Promise of Fidelity^ and 
a reciprocal Promise of Special Benevolence^— >slioiild 
'have siiperaddecl to it, a vow that ono of the parties 
is to be thenceforth, not only devoted to the otlieds 
■mifarCy but obedient to Ms ioilL 

Blit if Moi*al Freedom be, as I have tried to show, 
so sacred and solemn a charge that we must nsver lay 
it aside even for the closest and terrderest human ties, 
how great is the obligation which lies on us to use it 
aright !* How monstrous vfoiild be the position of any 
wnnian who should claim her exemption from filial or 
conjugal obedience on the strength of her moral 
responsibilities^ — and then should exhibit in her selfish, 
idle, useless, or worldly life, an utter ignorance or 
disregard of all which those awful responsibilities to God 
involve ! No, py friends ! Better a thousand times 
remain the most servilely obedient of wives in perpetual 
^ childhood and dependence, than claim your rank as 
Human Beings, Moral Free Agents ; and then show 
yourselves no better than monkeys and parrots, or 
wilful, self-indulgent childi'en ,! 

You must awake, if you mean to be the pioneers of 
a nobler career for your sex, to the charge which lies on 
not to use your liberty for a cloak for licence. 
There are women who call themselves emancipated 
now, wdio are leading lives, if not absolutely vicious, yet 
loose, unseemly, trespassing always on the borders 
of vjpe^; women who treat lightly, and as if of small 
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account, the heinqus and auominable sins of michastity 
and adultery. For God’s sake, my young frienc?; 
beware of such women ! Shun xhem and lepiidiate 
them as representations of any eniaiicipatioii which you 
desire to share. Whether in the highest ranks, among 
the “fast” ladies of fashion, with their indecorous and 
undignified habits, (smoking with the meu’of their 
society at night in smoking-rooms, and so on) ; or, in 
the middle class, the Bohemianism which, to young girl- 
students, seems so enchanting after the plodding ways 
of home, — hi both, this pseudo-emancipation is' equally 
to be condemned and denounced as hawing absolutely 
nothing in common with the movement for the true 
progress of women. 

Beside the duties arising from the great formal 
Contract of Marx’iage, there are undoubtedly others 
arising from the informal and tacit contract of Friend- 
ship. In the older Greek Church and among the' 
Bedouins there are regularly appointed rites to 
solemnize the mutual adoption of Friends. Such 
ceremonies, however, are by no means indispensable to 
give sacredness to the bond of every true and noble 
friendship of the closer sort ; or to elevate its offices 
of fidelity and mutual service to the rank of morax 
obligations. I shall return to this subject a little 
further on. 
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I^idies of Woinen as liisfresses of Households. 

After treating of Duties aiasing from Blood- 
llelatioruslnp^ and from tlie Conti’act of MaiTia,ge and 
Friendsliip we come to treat of the Duties wliicli 
concern us^ woinen^ wlien we are Mistresses of House- 
holds ; and to Legiii^ I must say at once that I have no 
sympathy at all with those ladies who are seeking to 
promote co-operative housekeeping, in other words to 
abolish the institution of the English Home. There 
may be indeed, specially gifted woinen, artists, ninsi- 
eians, literary women, whom I could imagine finding 
it an interruption to their pursuits to take charge of a 
house. But, strange to say, though I have had a pretty 
large acquaintance with many of the most eminent of 
such women, I have almost invariably found them 
particularly proud of their housekeeping, and clever at 
the performance of all household duties, not excepting 
tBe ordering of judicious dinners. Hot to make 
personal remarks on living friends, I “wiil remind you 
that the greatest woman-mathematician of any age, 
Mary Somerville, w'as renowned for her good house- 
keeping ; and, I can add from my own knowledge, was 
an excellent judge of a well dressed dejeuner and of 
choice old sherry; while Madame de Sta^, driven by 
Hapoleon from her home, went about Europe, as it was 
^ Preceded by her reputation, and followed by 


said, 

her cook ! 

*1 ’ ' , • 

Eatlie^' I suspect, it is not higher genius, but feeble 
inability to cope with the problems of domestic govern- 
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lly inspires tlie women wlio wisli 
little iouseliold tirones. Some 
^•s-en to tliem, lant I should be 
I see many women catcbing np the 
hp.ir leading to tbe dismal dis/raii- 
bomelessness ot 
Continental ■pens’ions. 
make and keep a bappy 
failure” in a truer sense than to 

catch a husband. 

- ' l’s Home istheEnghsh- 

dom, and those homes, with all their 
• — ^ aj.0 tlie glory of our country ; 

I think, than if we could transport the 
’ ' , or St. Peter’s itself across 
of tlie Englisli tome lias sgrnng 
most excellent in the national 
abolition of it would follow, " 
.sipation of childhood, and -a 
, whereof the evd consequences 
Let me entreat you then, 
to amend the many and serious 
■ound our home system, to lift no 
1. Make your homes better and 
hau they are, but do not etnm 
we of forsaking them and turning 
oweens of the lodging house. 
haIi a change would be wery 


sympathy may be 
exceedingly sorry 
cry and following 

ch-kement of the home,— the practical 
American boarding houses or 
I think for a woman to fail to i. 
home, is to be a 
bave failed to 

Assuredly the Englishwoman’ 
woman’s 

faults aud shortcomings, : 
better glories, _ - 
Louvre aud St, Mark’s, 
the Channel. Out c_ 
much of that which is r 
character; aud with the 
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iiialieiiabie rigTifc ; aright whfcli.ao'.Maii can take from 
«S;s for a Man can no more make a Home than a drone 
can make a hive. He can build a castle or a palace^ 
bill;, poor creature ! be he wise as iRoloirion and rich as 
Crinsiis^ ho cannot turn it into' a Home. No mascuiine ' ; 

mortal can do that. It is.a-woman^ and only a woman; 
a wmman all by herself if - she . likes^ and without * ! 

' any man ; to help ■ hei^ . who can. . turn a House into :-.a .■ . ' ■ 

Home.' -Woe to the wretched man who disputes her 
ii20.nopoly^ and , , thinks^ because he cau ' arrange a Glub^ . ^ . ■ v: , , i 

: he can make a ' Home. !. . Nemesis'..OY 6 rtakes him in,, Hs 
old bachelorhood^ when a home becomes the suprcjme 
--^■';,iSeM :'''':vdf ■ ' ■ :nnd .we' .'him— daim,';. ';;w 

■;;-':;sedruedhhf ;;home-makihg 'tof 
up with the oppression of his cook^ or the cruelty of 
his nurse ! 

But it is our priwilege, our faculty, to tarn any four 
■^lls, nay even a tent under which we take shelter ' as ' '' i 

we wander about the plains of the Bast, into a Home, if ' ' ■ 

we so please it. And shall we relinquish the use of , 

this blessed faculty, and be content henceforth, like 
wiere rnen^ to be only quartered here or there, not to 
be at home anywhere? Why ewen the little beawers, 
left in a drawing-room, set about making a dam,— a 
bea^rerh Home, out of the coal-scuttle and the rug and 
the fire-irons ! Shades of our grandmothers keep us J 

"from"' s'uch" degeneracy. ' 

But not to pursue this spectre, let us take Qur stand 
pro mris et^focis^ and see what Duties belong to us in 
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rigM of our Home-Rule.'' (We, -women, are the true" 
Eome Eulers, Parnell and Co. are impostors.) ■ 

In the first place, if Home be our kingdom, it must 
be our joy and privilege to conyert that domain, as 
quickly and as pei'fectly as -we may, into a little ProTince 
of the Kingdom of God : for remember -what I have 
said all along ; that we may look on all our duties in 
this cheering and beautiful light— first to set up 
God’s kingdom in our own hearts, making them pure 
and true and lo-nng; and then to make our homes 
little provinces of the same kingdom ; and lastly to try 
to extend that kingdom through the world ; the empire 
of* Justice, Truth, and Loye. We are entirely re- 
sponsible for our own souls ; and very greatly respon- 
sible for those of all the dwellers in our homes ; and, 
in a lesser way, we are answerable for each widening 
circle beyond us. How shall we set about making our 
Homes proyinces of the Diyine Kingdom ? 

1st. Kobody must be morally the worse for 
Hying under our roof, if we can possibly help it. 
It is the minimum of our duties to make sure 
that temptations to misconduct or intemperance are 
not left in any one’s way ; or bad feelings suffered to 
grow up j or habits of moroseness or domineering 
formed ; or quarrels kept hot, as if they were toasts 
before the kitchen fire. As much as possible, on the 
contrary, eyerybody must be helped to be better, — not 
made better by Act of the Drawing Room, remember, 
that is impo'ssibie>-^but helped to be better'. The way 
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to do I appreliend^ is neither very mucli to scold^ 
or exhort^ or insist on people going to cliurcli wlietliex' 
they like itornotj or reading Family Prayers^ (excellent 
tlioiigli that practice may be) but rather to spread 
through, the house such an atmosphere of frank con- 
science and kindliness with servants; and of love and 
trust with children and relations, as that bad feelinofs 
and doings will really have no place; no temptation.; 
and if they intrude; will soon die out. 

One such point out of many I may liei^e cite as 
specially concerning us women. Is it not absurd for 
a lady who spends hundreds of pounds and tliMT- 
sands of hours on her toilet, and takes evident pleasure 
ill attracting admiration in fashionable raiment not 
always perfectly decent — to turn and lecture poor Mary 
AnU; her housemaid; on sobriety in attire; and set 
^ forth to her the peril and folly of flowers in her bonnet ? 
The mistress who dresses modestly and sensibly; may 
reasonably hope in time that her servants will dress 
modestly and sensibly likewise; but certainly they will 
not do so while she exhibits to their foolish young eyes 
the example of extravagance and folly. 

2nd. Next to the Yirtxie oi those who live in our 
homeS; their Happiness should occupy ns. In the first 
place; no creature under our roof should ever be miser- 
able; if we can prevent it. In how many otherwise happy 
homes is there not one such miserable being? Sometimes 
it is the sufferer’s own fault; their minds are warped and 
despairM; and our utmost efforts perhaps can only 
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cheer them a little. But much oftener there is to he 
found in a large household some poor creature who has 
fallen, through no fault, into the miserable position^ of 
the family hutt ; the object of ill-natured and unfeeling 
jests and rude speeches^ the last person to bo given 
any pleasure, and the first person to be made to suffer 
any privation or ill-temper. Sometimes it is a poor 
governess or tutor; sometimes an old aunt or poor 
relation ; now and then, but rarely in these days, a stupid 
servant; most often of all, a child, who is perhaps a 
step-child, or nephew, or niece of the mistress of the 
house, or alas ! her own child, only deformed in some way, 
or deficient in intellect. Then the hapless frightened 
creature, afraid of punishment, looks with furtive glances 
at the frowning faces about it, tries to escape by some 
little transparent deception, and only incurs the 
heavier penalty of falsehood and the name of a liar ; and , 
so the evil goes on growing day by day. It is 
astonishing and horrible to witness how the deep-seated 
frightful human passion, which I have elsewhere 
named m>ferqpaf%,develops itself in such circumstances 
. -the sight of suffering and down-trodden miserj' ex- 
citing, not pity, but the reverse; a sort of cruel aversion. 
in the bystanders, tffl the whole household sometimes 
joins in hating the poor helpless and isolated victo. 

My friends, if you ever see anything approaching to 
this in your homes, for God’s sake set your faces like a 
fimtagainst itil ' If you dislike and mistrust the poor 
victim yourself, as you probably will do at fir^, never 
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; , miiicl: ! ' . ,Take^ mj word for ' the ' first} thing to ' bo -clone' . 

:/ ■ : . of,;Grod- is to 'do- ' Justice to - 

- seonre'-that no creatnre^. how^ever - meaii^ or bTeii ; loathe ■ 
sonie^ should be treated with injustice. If jou are^, 
as I am supposing^ mistress of the liousc% stop this 
persecution with a high hand ; and if von haTC been in 
any way to blame in it^ if it be your dislike which you 
see thus reflected in the faces of your dependants, 
repent your great fault, and make amends to your 
victim. If you are not mistress, only a guest perhaps, 
or a hiiinble friend, even then you can and ought to 
do much ; you can look grave and pained whenever 
the butt is laughed at and jeered ^ and you ’ can 
deliberately fix your eyes on him, or her, with sympathy, 
and treat him with respect. Even these little tokens 
of condemnation of what is going on will have {jon 
may be sure), a startling effect on those whose custom 
it has become to treat the poor soul with contempt ; 
and they will probably be angry with you for exhibiting 
them. Ton will never have borne resentment for a 
better cause ! 

'Not is it only human beings who are thus made too 
often household victims. You must all know houses 
where some unlucky animal — cat or dog — ^l^eginning 
'^y being the object of somebody^ senseless antipathy, 
becomes the general soiiffre-doiileur of masters and 
servants. The dog or cat (especially if it happens to be 
cherished by the human victim), is spoken to so 
wngiil/, driven out , of every / room, and perhaps; 
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piinisned for all sorts of offences it lias never com-’ 
mittecl^ that the animal assumes a do^Y^cast^ sneaking 
aspect, which inevitably produces fresh and fresh 
hetero'pailiy. You attempt^ perhaps^ to give it a little 
pat of sympathy^ and the poor frightened beast snaps 
at you, expecting a blow ; or runs off to hide under a 
sofa. Mistresses of homes ! donh’ let there be a dog, 
or a cat^ or a donkey, or any other creature, in or 
about your homes, which shrinks when a man or 
woman approaches it ! And here I may add, that 
without thus specially victimizing the animalssr through 
dislike, a household frequently makes the life of some 
poof' brute one long martyrdom through neglect. The 
responsibility for this neglect lies primarily with the 
mistress of the house. She must not only direct her 
servants, but see that her directions he carried out^ in 
the way of affording water, and food, and needful 
exercise. A pretty Kingdom of Heaven^^ some 
houses would be if the poor brutes could speak ; houses 
possibly with prayers going on twice a day, and grace 
said carefully before long luxurious meals, — and all the 
time the children's birds and rabbits left untended in 
foul cages without fresh food ; mice thrown out of the 
traps on the fire j aged or diseased cats, or supei-fiuous 
puppies given to boys to destroy in any way their cimd. 
invention may suggest ; fowls for the consumption of 
the house carelessly and barbarously killed ; and, worst 
of all, the poor house-dog, perhaps some loving-hearted 
little Skye, or noMe old mastiff or retrieVfer,^ con- 
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cleiiincd ior life to the pcftialties. wdiicli we slioiild 
tliink too serere for the worst of malefactors : cliaiiiecl 
up by tlie neck through all the long bright suiniaer 
days under a burning sun, with its -water-troiigh 
unfilled for days, or through the winter^s frost in some 
daik sunless corner, freezing with cold and in agonies 
of rheumatism for -sTant of straw or the chance of 
warming itself at a fire, or by a run in the snow. And 
all this as a reward for the poor brute’s fidelity ! 
When this kind of thing goes on for a certain time, of 
course tlw dog becomes horribly diseased. His longing 
to bound over the fresh grass — expressed so alfectingiy 
by his leaps and bounds when w^e approach 
miserable dungeon, — is not merely a longing for his 
natural pleasure, but for that which is indispensable 
to his health, namely exercise, and the power to eat 
grass ; and, if refused, he very soon falls into disease : 
^ his beautiful coat becomes mangy and red ; he is 
irritable, and becomes revolting to everybody, and 
the nurse cries to the children, who were his only 
friends and visitors, Don’t go near that dog !” 

I say it deliberately, the mistress of a house in whose 
yard a dog is thus kept like a forgat — only w^orse 
treated than any murderer is treated in Italy — ^is guilty 
of«a very great sin ; and till she has taken care that 
the dog has his daily exercise and water, and that 
the cat and the fowls and every other sentient creature 
under her roof is w’^ell and kindly treated, she may 
as well^ fdr shame’s sake, give; up thinking she is ful- 
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:::: 'filling, .iter' duties '-fiy reading prayers and sul}s.eribiiag, :..; 
to missions. 

I assume that the master of the hoiise^, v^here there 
is one, will, as usual, look after the stable department. 
Where there is no master, or he does not interfere, 
the mistress is surely responsible for humane treatment 
of the horses, if she keep any. Further, I think every 
lady is bound to insist that any horse which draws 
her shall be free from the misery of a bearing-rein. 
She ought not to allow her vanity and ambition to 
be fashionable, to induce her to connive at her coach- 
man^s laziness and cruelty. 

When the Mistress of a house has done all she 
can to prevent the suffering^ mental or physical, of any 
creature, human or infra-human, under her roof, there 
remains still a delightful field for her ability in actually 
giving pleasure. We all know that life is made up 
chiefly of little pleasures and little pains ; and how "" 
many of the former are in the power of the mistress 
of a house to provide, it is almost impossible to calcu- 
late. But let any clever woman simply take it to 
hea.rt to make everybody about her as happy as she 
ean^ and the result I believe will always be wonderful. 
Let her see that so far as possible, they have the rooms 
they like best, the little articles of furniture and orta- 
ment they prefer. Let her order meals with a careful 
forethought for their tastes, and for the necessities of 
their health ; seeing that eveiy one has what h© desires, 
and making Mm feel, however humble in position. 
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.'i'liat 'tastes lia.ve been remembered*. , Let ter 
.disdain, to pay 'siicli''att0Btion -to ,tlie position 
cbairs and sofas of , tbe 'family dwellmg-rooins' ,' ns 
.y.'tliat' ,:e¥ery . inclividnal . may; - be' ■" eomfortably placed,, 
and feel that lie or .sbe lias not been left out in tlie 
cold. And after all these cares, let Ler try, not so 
much to make her rooms splendid and aesthetically 
admirable, as to make them tliorouglily habitable and 
comfortable for those who are to occupy them ; 
regarding their comfort rather than her oivn mstlietio 
gratification. A drawing-room, bright and clean, sweet 
wdth flowers in summer, or with dried rose leayes in 
winter ; with tables at which the inmates may occupy 
themselves, and easy chairs wherever they are wanted; 
and plenty of soft light, and warmth, or else of cool- 
ness adapted to the weather — this sort of room belongs 
more properly to a woman who seeks to make her 
house a province of the Kingdom of than 

one which might be exhibited at South Kensington 
as having belonged to the Kingdom of Queen Anne ! 

Then for the moral atmosphere of the house, which 
depends so immensely on the tone of the mistress ; I 
will venture to make one recommendation. Let it be 
as gay as ever she can make it. There are numbers 
of excellent women — the salt of the earth — who seem 
absolutely oppressed with their consciences, as if they 
were congested livers. They are in a constant state 
of anxiety and care; and, perhaps with the addition 
of fi^He health, find it difficult to get through their ^ 
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duties except in a certaiii laclirymose and dolorous 
fasMon. Houses where these women reign seem 
always under a cloudy with rain impending. How I 
conceive that good, and oven high animal spirits, are 
among the most blessed of possessions, — actual wings 
to bear us up over the dusty or muddy roads of life ; 
and I think that to keep up the spirits of a house- 
hold, is not only indefinitely to add to its happiness, 
but also to make all duties comparatively light and 
easy. Thus, however naturally depressed a mistress 
may be, I think she ought to struggle to be cheerful, 
and to take pains never to quench the blessed spirits 
of lier children or guests. All of us who live long 
in great cities get into a sort of subdued-cheerfulness 
tone. We are neither very sad nor very glad ; 
we neither cry, nor ever enjoy that delicious experi- 
ence of helpless laughter, the fo2i rire which is the 
joy of youth. I wish we could be more really light 
of heart. 

A few words must suffice upon the vexed question 
of Servants. 

I do not represent to myself a household as a 
Despotism, so much as a Community, wherein some 
persons (the servants) have contracted, on certain 
terms, to perform a certain class of services for the 
heads of the house, their children and guests. The 
mistress (it is part of the contract) is authorized to 
give directions at ail moments how those services are 
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tO;fee performed; aud slie*4.s.-''also aiitlioriml (it is 
understood) to give snch furtker directions respecting 
the dress and liabits. of tke seiwaiits-, tlieir hours for 
coming home^ the persons they shall admit into the 
honse^ &c.^ as may appear xiecessaxy for the order 
and safeguard of the house. But with these (Urecfions 
I think her claims to mithority are exhausted. Into 
the employment of any leisure time her servants may 
have^ and their private affairs generally^ she has no 
inght^ in virtue of their contract, to intrude at all; 
and I c^mnot but think that the recognition of this 
line of demarcation, the foianal I’elinquishmeiit of the 
patriarchal relation (which can only now be really 
maintained in exceptional cases), and the 'careful 
observance of the contract, would be the safest, as 
it is the truest, basis for our future relationship wdtli 
our servants. When this basis is fairly laid, I think 
servants can be better brought to respect their side 
of the contract ; to do ns just and honest ser^dce for 
honest wages; and, metaphorically and literally, to 

sweep under the mats.^^ There remains, outside of 
their actual service, or of any assumption of authority 
on our side, an actually limitless field for the exercise 
of our natural influence as their immediate superiors 
ftfid fxiends. 

On© word in concluding these remarks on Woman^s 
duties as a Haus Frau, If we cannot perform these 
wellj, #e are not orderly enough, clear-headed enough. 
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powerful enougli in sliort; to fulfil tMs immemorial 
function of our sex well and thorougMy, it is some- 
what foolish of us to press to he allowed to share iu 
the great Housekeeping of the State. My beloved 
and honoured friend, Theodore Parker, argued for the 
admission of women to the fuU rights of citizenship and 
share in government, on the express grounds that few 
women keep house so badly or with such wastefulness 
as Chancellors of the Exchequer keep the State ; and 
womanly genius for organization applied to the affairs 
of the nation would be extremely economical and 
beneficial. But if we cannot keep our houses, and 
manhge our servants, this argument, I am afraid, will 
be turned the other way, and we shall be told that not 
having used our one talent, it is quite out of question 
to give us ten ; having shown ourselves incapable in 
little things, nobody in their senses will trust us with 
great ones. 
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; " I)iitt€S of }Vomen as - Members of: S 

In tlie Second Lecture of this Course I spoke of the 
Personcilm Duties of Women. In the Thkd Lecture we 
discussed tlieir Social Duties generally, beginning 
with tlieir Duties as Members of Families, Mothers, 
Daughters, Sisters, &c. In the Fourth Lecture I 
spoke of the Duties of Wives and Mistresses of House- 
holds. Yve now come to the consideration of the 
Duties of a Woman as a Member of Society ; reserving 
for our last Lecture her Duties as a Citizen of the 
State and Member of the Human Race. 

In this Lecture I beg* you to take note that I shall 
use the word Society^^ in its narrower conventional 
sense, implying the association of equals for purposes 
of pleasure, mutual hospitality, visits, entertainments, 
and so forth. The larger sense of the word Society, 
m applied to all human intercourse, is not here in- 
tended. 

If the Home be, as it is often well called, Woman^s 
Kingdom, every drawing-room is woman^s throne- 
'Toom^ Modern civilized .society .all proceeds on the 
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assumption^ not only of Svoman^s riglit to share in 
almost all kinds of social pleasures^ (a concession 
already surprising to an Oriental)^ but to hold in tlieni;, 
conyentionally, the position of the superior. Practically 
•we all know that there is a good deal of ko-towing to 
men, in drawing-rooms as elsewhere ; but, theoretically, 
a woman in society is queen. She may acknowledge 
or cut her male acquaintance as she sees fit, and every 
man is bound to pay her that tihbiite of little civilities — 
bowings, and uncoverings, and openings of doors, and 
handing of chairs,* — which some foolish womeii deem so 
inexpressibly valuable that they w-ould not have us 
lose them for the sake of civil and political equality ; 
(a choice which reminds me of the fable of the Dog and 
the Bone and the Shadow.) This being the case, it 
would surely seem that we ought, long ere this time, 
to have fulfilled our unquestionable duty and have 
made society a good deal better and happier. It is 
true that we go to our friends^ parties, and invite them 
to our own, for pleasure and not to preach morals. 
We very properly should eschew the invitation of any 
lady who should treat her dinner table as a pulpit; 
and I confess I even feel resentful against those good 
souls who sometimes come to parties with malice 
prepense) determined to do philanthropic businesS; 
and spend the time in button-holing one influential 
man or woman after another ; asking Mr. A. to vote 
for a Deaf and Dumb, and Mrs. B. for an Idiot, and 
Miss 0. to attend the Committee of the Up-a^}-*Six- 
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every-Momiiig Society^ and l^rofessor D. to Join tlie 
new Association for the Promotion of Perpetual 
Ratiocination. This taming of a drawing-room into 
a little Beiiovolonce Exchange, is quite nnptfrdoiiable 
P Think- (thong^ I am afraid I have sometimes been 
: guilty .of it myself) But: .surely -it" is mot , to; go.t:thas ■■ ; 
into Society" on false pretences, to carr^f with ks into if 
our genuine moral feelings — our love and enjoyment 
of whatsoever things ax’e honest/^ whatsoever things 
are lovely, and kimlly, and pure, and true ; and onr 
disgust ahd antipathy for whatsoever things are the 
reverse ? If instead of the vsmile wherewith we 

commonly equally greet a fine sentiment or a bit of 
true humour, or a pretty story, — and also a spiteful 
remark, or an anecdote verging on the seahretix^ — we 
were to welcome the first w'ith the sympaihy we xxally 
feel, and treat the lattei* with a coldness which should 
' efiectiially mark our disgust, the results in the long run 
would be considerable. There is, for example, in almost 
eveiy society a dotrading way (that is the exact word) 
of treating absent persons which it behoves every 
good-natured woman to check by the simple, ’welhbi'ed 
expedient of merely loohing hared, IN'othing moi^e is 
necessary — merely look hored^ md you will not often 
be^ pestered with this kind of stupid spitefulness. 
.For once that anybody resorts, to it from i^eal malice, 
it is twenty times employed by dull, half-cultivated 
people as the best way they know of exciting interes t 
in thek chatter. ' ■ ' . 
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it beioves us_ womeii_ to 
use our immense social influence m utterly discouraging 
and putting down those attacks upon our sex generally^ 
wHcli in Parliament and in certain newspapers, afford 
iust the same refined and elevated amusement wbick. 
our ancestors found in the public recreation for wMcb 
the pious Alleyne liberally contributed, namely, 
“Whipping of the Blind Bear!” Those debates in 
Parliament wherein certain facetious speakers dis- 
tinguish themselves, are they not very like “ whipping 
of the Blind Bear ? ” We are up in the Ladiss’ Gallery 
of. the House of Commons, like the bear tied to its 
stake, unable to deal our tormentors even a dab 
with our paws, while they are diverting themselves, 
giving us the heaviest cuts which their cart-whips can 
hiflick Truly it is a gallant and gentlemanly sport, and 
one of which it appears these members of Parliament ^ 
will not soon tire. But is it quite consistent with 
our dignity as women that the men who say and write 
these things should be just as welcome to us, just as 
free to enter our drawing-rooms, as those generous 
friends who stand by us year after year, and bear for 
our sakes and the sake of justice, the scoffs and sneers 
levelled at them as our champions ? There is, it seems to 
me, a terrible want of esprit de corps among womSn ; 
an unmeaning readiness to smile equally at every man, 
_or perhaps, I ought in some cases to say, rather a base 
and servile wilHngness to flatter men by pretending to 
agree with them in their contempt for the" claims of 
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women. Were women only united in common feeling 
and tlie insult clone to tke sex generally;, felt by cTery 


woman as a wrong and insult to berself^ did every 


•woman say (transposing the old Eoman poet^s words) 
I am a Wo'ri2.u')2.;, and nothing which concerns women 
is alien to me/^ then this sort of thing would be put 
down very shortly. 


'But there is a still graver order of offences which I 


believe it is the high duty of women to discotintenaiice 
by driving out of society those who are guilty of them, 
I speak df offences either’ against the great laws of 
Chastity;, or of Honesty^ or of Humanity; and,, I 
•.maintain that it is the duty of every woman to refuse 
to associate with persons wd’io are notoriously guilty of 
them. Remember I say ^^notoriously guilty/^ It is 
not- our business to pry into any one^s secrets^ but 
when vices and crimes are secrets no longer^ when 
* men or women stand convicted of Adultery^ Seduction^ 

. Swindlmg^ or Cruelty;,- 1 . insist that they are no, longer-: 
fit to join in social pleasures; that their presence 
is^'a blight on them ; and that no ■\^’'oman ought either 
to receive them in her own house^ or consent to meet 
them at the entertainments of her friends. 

I have been greatly blamed for pronouncing this 
judgment ; and when I first delivered these Lectures 
in London, more than one of my audience treated 
me as hard-hearted, and argued ‘that, after a certain 
interval had elapsed, such offenders' ought -to be rein- 
stated M their social privileges.-; It was indeed strange 
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to me thus to be accused' of harshness^ seeing that I 
believe none can desire more than I do to treat 
tenderly repeiitcmi guilt of every form^ — ^J^ut most of 
all in the piteous foi'in of ruined womanhood. But 
the misunderstanding arose from two causes. I spoke 
of Society exclusively as the scene of social amusemeyits ; 
mj critics insisted on talking of the whole range of 
human intercourse. They thought of humble and 
repentant guilt ; while I thought of the spectacle (ala,s ! 
much more common) of triumphant and insolent vicOj 
flaunting itself in every haunt of pleasure. Tiie matter 
is of such great importance that you must suffer me to 
speak upon it more at length. 

It was almost my foremost object in undei’taking 
the somewhat, audacious scheme of addressing my 
fellow countrywomen on our Duties^ to do all that 
might be possible for me to separate the sacred cause 
of the social and political emancipation of women from 
certain modes of thought and action which it has been 
the business of false friends and open enemies to con- 
found therewith. The preachers of the hateful and 
disgusting doctrines of Free-Love have been the bane 
and calamity of our allies in America. We have 
nothing quite so bad here ; but we have, in the highest 
circles^ a new development of fastness/^ very ne^ly 
akin to profligacy, and quite akin to the neglect of all 
decorum and womanly dignity ; and we have, in the 
middle classes, also, a new tone, if not of behaviour 
yet of opinion; a tone of laxity in discussing bi«eaehes 
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of the law of cliastify %?lxicli must prove no less 
disastrous in its results than ■ it is, in niy opinion, 
erroneous in principle. 

We have attenipted in these studies (as I may call 
them) to treat ethical cpiestions as they ought to be 
treated ; namely^ with as near an approach as possible 
to a scientific method ; deducing them from principles 
upon which we have (I hope) all agreed. Now one of 
the most important of these principles is, that Virtue 
must always be a higher end than Happiness, and that 
we must never postpone the end of Virtue for the end 
of Happiness. When, therefore, we are considering a 
point which must affect closely the moral welfare — the 
■virfm--oi society at large, I might justly refuse to 
entertain the plea that it would be more kind, more 
for the happiness of certain oiTing individuals, that the 
course best suited to promote that highest end should 
^ not be adopted. 

But, my Friends! I do not think we need have 
recourse to this painful alternative between Justice to 
society and Mercy to offenders ; because I hold with 
uttermost conviction, that it is not Mercy, this pseudo- 
charity, this easy condonation of enormous sin; %ot 
mercy to the offender himself, whose conscience is 
falsely soothed and pacified, and who is led into a life 
hollow and unreal, utterly unfit for his true moral 
condition, — and - the very, reverse' of mercy to the 
innocent members of society who have a right to be 


shielde£ from the contagion of vice* 
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I am not now speaking exclnsiyelj of sins against 
Oliastity. I haye already placed in the same category, 
great ' sins of Frauds 'and also, empkatically, sins of 
Cruelty. Let ns reyiew, then, once more the question, 
ought society to treat persons notoriously guilty 
of any enormous sin Does mercy or charity ask of 
ns that we should, after a given interval, receive them 
hack into the circle of our social pleasures? Are 
the amusements of the innocent fitted for souls blasted 
and marred by crime, and (at the best) seared by the 
hot iron of remorse ? Is admission to such* pleasures 
the proper guerdon of repentance ? Bah ! Eepentanco 
rewarded hy invitations to dinner-parties ! A broken 
and a contrite spirit comforted by a card for a ball ! 

Such quiet intercourse as may be shared in the 
privacy of their homes is another matter | and is very 
proper for those who believe they can thereby 
confer a benefit. But, by the very hypothesis, w the ' 
offender be really repentant, he or she will not seek, 
but rather shrink from noisy pleasures j and the mani- 
festation of a desire to re-enter the scene of them with 
a blighted reputation, is nothing else than a betrayal 
of^otal callousness and unrepentance. 

As to the idea that a limit in time could be fixed, 
after which these social ostracisms should cfime 
to an end and the banished persons be re-admitted, 
and re-habilitated, a sort of Moral Qiiarantine ^ — I 
confess it seems to me purely illusive and nugatory. 
When should the Act of Condonation be paf'sed ? — - 
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Ought it to be after five yeai‘^ ? Or three years ? Or one 
year ? Or om month ? l^hatever period might be first 
adopted^ it woiild inevitably be shortened in one case 
after another case. The principle' that it was mercifni 
and kind to re-admit the sinner being once accepted^ 
nobody would be willing to incur the odium of insist- 
ing on a longer banishment. Very soon we should 
have simply the shortest eclipse (little more than the 
evil honeymoon of vice itself) and then the triumphant 
offenders would re-appear as the petted returned 
Prodigak of their circles of acquaintance. 

This is not my idea of Mercy ; still less is it mj idea 
of Truth and straight-forwardness. From the first of 
these Addresses I have tried to convey to you my 
sense of theanfinite sanctity of Veracity as a Personal 
Virtue, never to be postponed for any motive of Bene- 
volence or good- nature ; and I have exhorted you, with 
all the power I possessed, to endeavoui' to make your 
whole lives stoight-forward, and all your social inter- 
course simple and upright, — to be dam ie vrai in all 
your relations. What, then, shall we say of the appeal 
to us to treat great and notorious offenders as they 
must be treated if they are to be restored to society 
at all, — that is, with respectful courtesy, and cheerful 
cwdiality ? Certainly nobody can wish them to be 
brought back to be met with ‘^Hhe cold shoulder of 
contempt. The tone of society must be aniforaily 
courteous, and they must- benefit by it if they enter: 
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society at all. But llO■v^ are we;, consistently witli 
any veracity^ any self-respect^ any straight-forwardness 
— to treat swindlers^, and adulterers^ and men guilty of 
hideous cruelties^ with respect or cordiality ? If I must 
smile at the smooth jests of the fraudulent director; 
and shake the hand which an hour ago w^as engaged in 
the deAolish work of animal-torture; and treat as 
hail fellow^ well met the profligate destroyer of the 
happiness of a family— then society must be for me 
one huge sham and falsehood^ a dismal piece of 
play-acting in a dull farce ; and I should‘s beg to 
renounce it for ever;, and expect every honest man and 
woman to do the same. I will not — I say it deliber- . 
ately^ I will not^ for any good-nature^ or even any 
mercy^ — supposing it to be mercy^— act a living lie;, 
pretend to treat as friends the men and women -whose 
deeds I loathe^ and pay the semblance of honour to 
those to whom I know that honour is not due. I will 
not laugh and exchange the comradeship of an innocent 
jestj W'ith men over whose deeds angels might weep 
and God must frown ; I will not pollute my hand by 
placing it^ knowingly^ in that of a villain. 

Turn we now from the vice and wrong which 
women as members of society are bound to discoun- 
tenance to the Virtue and Happiness they may assi^. 

My great panacea for making Society at once better 
and more enjoyable would be to cultivate greater 
sincerity. In my second Lecture I spoke of Veracity 
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as a great Personal Virtue.,^ I left its discussion as a 
Social Dnty^ i.e. its secondary and minor obiigatiori^ 
for tliis occasion. 

A great many well-meaning persons are puzzled 
between tie riyal claims nf . weracity . ancl . politeim^^^ 
ia ordinary social intercourse., and we see some 
manifestly pcstponing veracity to w'liat tkey consider 
to be tbe%demands of politeness, and becoming odious 
flatterers; and otliers postponing politeness to wliat 
they thilik the demands of veracity, and becoming 
insuffersibly rude and brusque. It is not then useless 
to try and get at the real moral principles which 
ought to decide bur conduct in every case wherein th(3 
tW'O principles seem to clash. 

I must remind you here of w’-hat I remarked before, 
that arch have no absolute meaning ; their meaning is 
the sense which w^e agree, — speaker and hearer, — to 
attach to them. To speak truly, is to speak so that the 
person we address shall understand the truth. To 
speak falsely is to speak so that he may be deceived. 
It is the intention and effort to deceive wherein alone 
lie the guilt and disgrace of lying. Bearing this 
obvious rule in mind you w-ili see at once that, in every 
language, a considerable number of phrases are used, not 

a literal but a conventional sense, and can deceive, 
and are intended to deceive nobody. We sign our 
letters, Tours truly,^^ without in the least intending 
to signify that we belong ^ in any sense whatever, to the 
person we address. \ Our grandfathers wrote, they 
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were tlieir correspondents^ humble and obedient 
seryants/’ when they were neither humble nor 
obedient^^^ nor their servants in any sense. A 
Spaniard assures you his house belongs to yoU;, but 
would be very indignant if you took him at his word 
for a farthing rushlight. An Italian addresses you as 
Pregiatissima/^ and subscribes himself your ^"^Divo- 
tissimo/^ without anybody supposing you are most 
prked/^ or he most devoted.'^^ To what then^ do 
all these phrases amount ? Simply to expressions of 
coiirtesy ; and when you use them, if you mean to be 
courteous, you are perfectly truthful. There is no 
deception and no intention to deceive. Once for all^ 
then^ let us set apart all phrases which are in common 
use as conventional expressions of civility^ and recognize 
that there can be no infraction of the laws of veracity 
in using them in the ordinary way. 

But now comes the pinch ! Women who are of a 
gushing^^ disposition, or very anxious to ingratiate 
themselves with others, are exceedingly apt to over- 
leap these coBTentional phrases of courtesy and make 
use of other terms which are not conTentional, but are 
commonly employed in their natural sense as ex- 
pressions of much stronger sentiments, — sincere affec- 
tion, or respect, or gratitude ; real joy, or genuiiie 
sorrow. They write these words and they act them ; 
they press the hand tenderly where courtesy requires 
only a bow or an ordinary shake of the hand ; or they 
kiss, — an act wMoh nobody short of ’the ^ Queen is. 
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to Jo except from gekiiiiie sentiment. Can tliere 
be any doubt tliat here is falselx^ocb in every case 
wlierein the woman does not genuinely feel more than 
courtesy^ — some real affection, or respect or sympathy ? 
A great deal of this kind of thing is done by women ; 
and has gained for onr sex a- bad name' fo,r sincerity., ;I ' 
do not think it is always so insincere as it seems ^ or 
that it: is .always a Judas-kiss which., one woman :offers;:,ln, . 
public to another of whom she is not particularly fond* 
It is more often, I think, the habit of exaggerating* 
everything they say and do into which weak persons 
are very apt to fall ; just as all weak writers affect 
strong language and heap up epithets to give intensity 
to washy sentences. But the evil is considerable, and 
must always be an offence against strict simplicity 
and sincerity, even if it do not amount to intentional 
deception. Thus I would urge every "woman who has 
any tendency to this kind of thing to overhaul her 
vocabulary, and make up her mind which phrases, she 
, 'may safely use as mere conventional courtesies, and ■ 


which others (including her kisses) she must reserve 


to express only her genuine sentiments. 

Be true, my friends, I implore yon, — true to your- 
selves, — ^true in your family relations, — true in society* 
Believe that old Chaucer said well : — 

Truth to thine own heart thy soul shall save.'* 

Go through life straight ahead, fearing nothing so 
much as to incur the deadly disgi*ace of crooked w^ays, 
and -I flattering words, and false-hearted 'caresses, and ; 
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mean stratagems and mancBUYres. Tlie day in wiiicli 
women renounce all these basenesses^ and learn to 
resent the imputation of them as a mortal insult, will 
be a better day for us than the one which sees our 
political emancipation. 

I shall say no more now of the special ^vays in which 
women may use their power to purify and amend 
society. If a woman be herself pure and noble -hearted^ 
she will come into every circle as a person does into a 
heated room who carries with him the freshness of 
the woods where he has been walking — ^^th*e smell 
of the field which the Lord hath loved.^^ 

There is one general principle which may^ perhaps^ 
better be insisted on here than anywhere else. It is 
this : that in our whole social intercourse wuth our 
fellows — the family^ the home^ in society^ and in all 
public "work — the power of any individual to do good 
must depend almost^ measure for measui’ej on the 
extent of that individuaTs power of sympathy — the 
wideness and the warmth of his heart. The power of 
thinhmgy — the capacity of his heady is but a secondary 
matter. I have often quoted before^ and I cannot 
repeat too often the words of a man who, himself, most 
marvellously united the great heart and the strong 
head, the la.te dear and venerable Matthew Davenpoi^ 
Hill. “^^It is difficult/^ he said, estimate suffi- 
ciently the aggressive power of love and kindness.^^ 
That is the true word, the aggressive, the invasive, the 
irresistible, tide-like power swelling up through ^very 





stream and rivulet— of love and kindness*. S'ever ttiiik;, 
— you wlio are young, and glorying perhaps in tlio grand 
hew fields of intelleckial • culture opened before you, 
that the Intellect is iiobier than the Heart— that Know- 
ledge is greater than Love. Kot so ! A thousand 
times no !, The .vilest of beings, — devils^ if there 
were such creatures,— might very easily hmm more 
than all the men of science in Europe put together ; 
and he devils at the end of it, with every cruelty, every 
baseness and bitterness in their miserable souls. 
•Mephistopheles knew a gTeat deal more than Faust — 
Claude Bernard than the dog he tortured ; but Faust 
was nobler than his Tempter, the dog than the 
physiologist. It is here, in the fiiculty of noble, dis- 
interested, unselfish love, that lies the true gift and 
power of our womanhood j the power which makes 
ns, — not the equals of men (I never care to claim 
such equality), but their equivalents ; more than their 
equivalents in a moral sense. This is the God-like 
thing in human nature, the Divine breath oE the 
higher life; and it is this sign,^^ the sign of 
self-sacrificing Love wherein we con qiier , 

In picturing then, the ideal life of woman in her 
Home and in Society, I should utterly fail if I did not 
convey to you my sense, that it must be supremely 
a loving life — a life of tender, multiform, perennial 
sympathy with the pleasures and sorrows of all 
around her ; and of the deep joy of fervent personal 
affection. I can imagine nothing more miserable, no 
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social life a more wretcliecl failure^ tlian tliat of a 

■;cerMn lady iu. London of wliom I liave Learcl ifc said 
tliat slie lias fiye liiindred people on her yisitiiig lis% 
and not a friend among tliem/^ My ideal of life would 
be very different from this. It would be firsts, the 
closest love of one ; then true and tender affection for 
many ; then kindly good-will to all, 

I think that everyone^ at least some time or other 
in life^ must have the chance offered to them of foi*ni» 
ing a true marriage with one of the opposite sex^ or 
else a true friendship with one of their own ; ini that 
we should look to such marriages and friendships as 
the supreme joy and glory of mortal life ; unions 
wherein we may steep our whole hearts ; Ioyg such as 
that of which some poet says that it — 

“ Like an indivisible glory lay on both onr souls, 

And dwelt in ns, as we did dwell in it.’* 

This is our natural inheritance of comfort and 
delight^ of which we need scarcely be cheated save by 
our own fault. We women^ have been always told to 
look for it in Marriage ; and truly I believe (indeed 
it is impossible to doubt), that in a thoroughly happy 
and worthy marriage, it must be realized in its utter- 
most perfection. But I think it is time (especially 
now, when a fourth of the women in this country nev#r 
marry, and considering, also, that a woman cannot 
seek to marry the man who might best fill her heart), 
to let all women from girlhood bear in mind, that, 
although a perfect- marriage be a perfect fdeial of 
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> Friendship^ it is not the m%ly form in wMch friend- ■ ' | 

ships can. he perfected nor the only relation in life • ' '| 

wherein, the demands of our 'hearts can be fulfilled* : ^ 

There are^ I suppo*se, some women (rather perhaps of i 

the clinging order) whose natures could never find • ,5 

their complement or be qiaite satisfied^ except in ' , 3 

Marriage^ and for these I can only wish — a good * 
husband ! But if I am not mistaken^, there are a con- 
1:..;,. siderable .number who are -capable .of '.:bemg .:quite-;as 

complete^ satisfied by Friendship ; and not a few 
whose dispositions are such -that -.they ..are l)etter.niiitecl 
for Friendship tlian for Marriage; women of the 
character described by Emerson as the true types of 
friends^ who do not need to lean^ but to ekty) hands 
along the journey of life. More and more^ I expect, as 
time goes on, women who have not the blessing of 
sisters who can live with them, will form these life-long ■ 

sisterly friendships with other women ; and find in them 
the affection and the comradeship which will fill their ! ; 

hearts and cheer all their later years. 

And then, beyond such closest and most enduring 
bonds, there lie open in this rich world to every loving 
heart the most wonderful variety and wealth of possible 
friendships ; vith old and with young ; with our con- 
ttoiporaries and with children; with men and with 
women ; with the wise and good and great, to whom 
we look up with tender reverence ; and with the pure 
and fresh young creatures who cling around us, like 
honeysuckles round a' gnarled old tree. 
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Social Butjy in shorty ^mj Friends^ as we were 
taiigM long ago^ is summed up in tlie Second Com- 
mandmeut of the Law* Love^ in the Family^ in the 
Home^ in Society^ and in the W oriel is the fulfilment 
of the Law and there is no fulfilling any law^ liowever 
small^ of social duty without it. He or she who leads 
a thoroughly loving life, not only ‘^Hives in God/^ 
but shares something of God^s own power to move 
and bless the w^orld. 


:'Wbmm^ as a 'Oitizen- of the Steiie. 

The simre wliicli women have hitherto been permitted 
to take in the public aflfairs of nations has siiigalarly 
oscillated. Our sex always seems to be in the zenith 
or at the nadir ; on the throne or nowhere ; at tlio goal 
or out of th.e running. There have been two or three 
dozen great female rulers in universal history^ and the 
proportion of ablo and prosperous sovereigns among 
them, compared to the proportion of similarly able 
and prosperous Monarchs . among the many hiindreds 
of kings, is a most astonishing &ct. SemiramiSs 
Nitocris, Artemisia, Deborah, Zenobia, Cleopatra, 
Boadicea, Elizabeth, Isabella of Castile, Maria Theresa, 
Catherine the Great, Anne and Victoria — many of 
these women, semi-fabulous or historical, virtuous or 
vicious, were yet, to all seeming, so gifted with the 
special governing faculty that they have each made an 
epoch ill history ; while France, the only country in 
Europe which has held to the Salic law and refused to 
admit ^ lawful Queen Eegnant, has been punished by 
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Nemesis in ilie shape of a score of female harpies^ 
Diane de Poitiers^ Madame de Pompadour^ Madame du 
Barry, ei hoe genus omne. 

Mr. Mill says that when he was at the India House 
he observed that whenever a province in India was 
particularly well governed by a native prince, he found, 
ill three cases out of four, that it was some ’ivoman^ some 
Begum or Eanee who had emerged from the Zenana to 
wield the sceptre with a vigour and good sense rarely 
paralleled among the Eajahs. At this moment our 
ablest and most faithful ally among” the native princes 
in India is a woman; while Eanavalona, Queen of 
Madagascar, is the paragon of African sovereigns, as 
Pomare was, in her time, of Polynesian chiefs. 

Historians when they deign to notice this curious 
preponderance of ability among female rulers have been 
wont to explain it in a way delightfully soothing to 
masculine pride. They say that a queen is well guided * 
by her male ministers ; while a king is too often mis- 
guided by bad female favourites. I w’^ill only remark 
that the power of choosing able ministers is the very 
first qualification of a sovereign, and that, unluckily for 
the theory, a great number, of the most prosperous 
queens kept the reins tightly in their own hands and 
employed Secretaries rather than Ministers. On4he 
other hand, a king who chooses bad favourites and 
allows himself to be guided by them, appears to exhibit 
the very worst and most mischievous weakness which 
could beset a sovereign. * # 
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Again^ beside the great Queens we find all down tlie 
stream of iiistory wlicn a nation lias been involved 
ill extreme perils it has happened that some ivoitian, 
some Jaei or Juditii or Esther, some Maid of Saragossa 
or of Orleans, steps forth and saves the situation ; and 
she has been duly landed for her heroism to the skies, 
though, occasionally left by, her chivalrous coiintiynien 
to be burned at the stake. 

But between these heights of royalty and'’ heroism 
Itid the abasement of political non-entity, there seems 
to be no mezzo termine for our uiifortoxmte sex. Puhlk 
Spirit is a quality which we are not encouraged 4io 
cultivate, and it is almost by a figure of speech, that I 
have spoken of our duties as Citizens of the State, 
The dignity of citizenship (as understood by the 
old Eomans, for example) certainlj included more than 
otir particular privilege — ^namely, that of paying all 
the taxes without possessing any corresponding rights ! 
It has been assumed that not only' should a woman^s 
charity begin at home but stop there ,* or, at the most, 
make the round of the parish under the direction of 
the parson, distributing tracts and soup tickets. 

But at last, womanly charity and public spirit have 
broken their bounds. An immense breach was made in 
the Invisible hedges wherewith our mothers and grand- 
mothers were surrounded within the memory of many 
of us, when Miss Nightingale' and the late regretted 
Mary Stanley went out to the Crimea to nurse the 
soldiers? Mary Carpenter' also, of blessed memory, 
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managed by sheer dint of volition and continnally 
acting the Widow to the Unjast Judge, and with the 
help of Eecorder Hill and others, to force so many 
legislative reforms through Parliament and cut such a 
quantity of masculine red tape, — that M.P.’sand heads 
of Departments began to recognize women’s ideas as 
things which might actually deserve attention. Mr. 
Stansfeld (all honour to him from all of us !) took a 
step which would have led to indefinitely important 
results had he remained in office, — in appomtmg thS 
first woman to an office of public trust under Govern- 
ment j that woman being the beloved and admirable 
Mrs. Nassau Senior. Then came the School-Board 
elections and representation ; by far the greatest bound 
forward our cause has made. Who would have thought, 
—my dear Contemporaries here present '.—who would 
have thought, when you and I were young, that we 
should live to see the day when elections of women, 
for what is practically a great Civil Parliament, should 
be going on now all over England ; and every whei e 
with such extraordinary and triumphant success that 
the newspapers complain peevishly of the useless waste 
of votes in showing how determined the electors are 
to return female candidates ! The possession of votes for 
municipal elections and the occasional election of women 
(like the excellent * Miss Merrington) as Guardians 
of the Poor, are also vast strides in the direction of 
public usefulness for women. Further, as on the safe- 
guard and basis of the whole movement we have the 
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eiiormotis ‘iboaproTemeiit^ I niigM call it revoliitioii, . 
wliicli lias been macle of late years in tlie edacatioa of 
women^ — fitting them to' nndertahe all their tasks on 
equal terms with men. * The pioneers of this great 
reform^ Mrs, William Grey and Miss;. Shirreff;, Miss' :■ 
BusS;, the founder and head of the North Londoii Soliool;: 
the head of Cheltenhaoi College ; the founders of Girton 
; and'Newnhani^mf Som,erville Hall^.and.Lady Margaret^s,. 
Hall^ have not only helped hundreds of young minds 
*to all the joys of high intellectual pursuits apd lifted 
them out* of the dreary round of the old showy and 
frivolous accomplishments wherein the youth of , my 
contemporaries was tormented, but they have prepared 
the wajq — the only safe and sound way — ^for all the 
future achievements of our sex in the fields of 
literature and public work. 

By their aid at last the education of women has been 
" pushed so far that it became impossible longer to 
refuse to recognize its success by University Degrees ; 
and henceforth women may stand not only actually (as 
they have sometimes done before) but admittedly on a 
level, as regards knowledge, with men. 

Having gained so great a vantage ground on our 
upward way, it can, I think," only depend on 'women 
themselves, how far their entrance into public and 
political life shall proceed. Oiie thing only can stop 
us, and that is the appearance of such disorders and 
scandals, the betrayal of such a lack of good sense 
amongst us, as shall make men {and the wiser women 
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; also ;!)' erf Hold ! , Let m go no fartlier!^^ Tlie 
opiBioiis, ,;' of men^, . Eastern and Western alike^ tas 
liitlierto been that unless women were restrained^, kept 
in tlie iiaiTOwest grooves of custom and antliority^ tkey 
would infallibly ran into outrageous folly and vice: 
and tlie example unhappily^ of som,e ages of com» 
parative emancipation (notably that of tbe Eoman 
Empire) kas tended to corroborate t-liis view. 
Women used the liberty they then acquired as a cloak^ 
— or r%ther as as facility^ without any cloak at all,— ‘ 
for licentiousness. 

Be it our part, my friends ! I implore you to aid with 
all our power of example and voice to show that 
Liberty now^ for the women of England shall have a 
different result, and that, as it has been the nurse of 
noblest Yirtue for men, so it shall be the nurse of 
purest virtue for us. And let us, as the needful begin- 
niug of such a true liberation, take uttermost pre- 
caution, that we adopt no habits, assume no freedoms 
which, even if they might be safe for ourselves indi- 
vidually, might be unsafe for other women. Better to 
forego for a time some of the privileges which our sex 
shall hereafter enjoy, than imperil by any laxity, any 
want of caution and wisdom now, the whole character 
of this great reformation. ^ 

We now turn directly to consider how stands 
the Duty of Women in England as regards entrance 
into public life and development of public spirit. 
What ought ' WO: to do # present, as> concerns all public 
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' work • wterek it is' possible for as to obtain a 
"'riSiara'"? 

Tlie question seems to answer' itself in its mere 
statement. We are boimtl to do aM we can to |)romote 
■^:tHe''Tjrtiie;,,and' bappinessof oim-fenow''men-.ancl W'Diaen,' 
and therefore we must accept-, -and -seize :e¥ery instm- 
„ ment . , of ,po wer^ eYery , Yote, eyery - . infineiice - .wliicli ; we ' 
can, obtain to enable ' ns '.to .'promote' yirtiMi,: and diapjii-, ; 
ness. , . To, return to tlie thought which to me seems so 
beautiful and fertile^— \Y,e must^'.if,%Ye desire, to spread 
, tie, ,, -Kingdom of God/^ - -necessarily desire' --am seek' 
the mmns by which we can extend it far and wj.de 
through the whole world. I am unable to imagine 
such a paradoxical person as one who slioold e«ar!iestly 
wish that Justice and Truth and Loyc should prevail, 
and yet should decline to accept the direct and natural 
means of influencing the affairs of his country in the 
: ■ -^ectionvof : Justice>.::Truth,.;''aM ' 

All true Enthusiasm of Humanity, all genuine love 
of Justice, it seems to me, . must spur those who 
feel it, to do what in them lies, not merely to exert 
the small powers they may find in their hands, but 
also to strive to obtain more extended powers of bene- 
ficence.' 

•When one of us, women, sees a wrong needing to 
be righred, or a good to be achieved, or a truth 
to be taught, or a misery to be relieved, we wish for 
wealth, ^for influence, . for 'the 'tongue of an orator,, 
or the pen of a poet to achieve- our object. These are 
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holy wislies^ sacred longings of oiir liearfc^ wliicli come 
to us in lifers best hours and in the presence of God. 
And wlij are not we also to wish and strive to be 
allowed to place our bands on that vast niacbineiy 
whereby^, in a constitutional realm^ the great work of 
the world is carried on^ and which achieves by its enor- 
mous power tenfold either the good or the harm wbich 
any individual can reacb ; which maybe turned to good 
or turned to harm^ according to the hands which touch 
it ? In almost every case it is only by legislation (as you 
all know) that the roots of great evils can be touched at 
all^ and that the social diseases of pauperism and vice 
and crime can be brought within hope of cure. Women, 
with the tenderest hearts and best intentions, go on 
labouring all their life-times often in merely priming the 
offshoots of these evil roots, — in striving to allay and 
abate the symptoms of the disease. But the nobler 
and much more truly philanthropic work of plucking 
up the roots, or curing the disease, they have been 
forced to leave to men. 

You will judge from these remarks the ground on 
which, as a matter of I place the demand for 

womm^s political emancipation, I think we are bound 
to seek it in the first place, as a means ^ a very great 
means, of doing good^ fulfilling oiir Social Duty^of 
contributing to the virtue and happiness of mankind ; 
advancing the kingdom of God. There are many 
other reasons, viewed from the point of expediency ; 
but this is the view from that of Duty. W^e^kiiow 
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- too well tfiat men who possess political rights do not 
always^ or often^ regard them in' this fashion 5 bat 
this is no reason why we should not- do so. We 
also know that the individual power of one vote at any 
election seems rarely to effect any appreciable differ- 
ence ; but this also need not ti'ouble us^ for_, little or 
great^ if we can obtain any influence at all^ we ought 
to seek for it ; and the multiplication of the votes of 
women bent on securing conscientious candidates 
would soon make them not only appreciable^ but weighty. 
NaW; fiH’ther^ the direct influence of a vote is but a 
small part of the power which the possession of the 
political franchise confers ; its indirect infiuence fs far 
more important. In a government like oars where 
the basis of representation is so immensely extensive;, 
the whole business of legislation is carried on hy 
press'icre — the pressure of each represented class and 
party to get its grievances redressed^ to make its 
interests prevail. The nan-represented classes neces- 
sarily go to the wall, not by mere wilful neglect on 
the part of either ministers or members of Parliament, 
but because they must attend to their constituents first 
and to their pressure (they would lose their places and 
seats if they did not)— and the time for attending to 
the non-represented people, amid the hurry and bustle 
of the Session, never arrives, To be one of a repre- 
sented class is a very much greater thing in England 
than merely to drop a paper into a ballot-box. It 
mea?^s be able to insist upon attention to the wants 
of that class; and to 'all '.other matters ^ of public impor- 
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tance wHch. may be deemed deserving of attention. 
'It:is;oiie....of.,'tbe sore-.grievanees of women in particular 
thatj not posse>ssing repx’esentation^ tlie measures wMoli 
concern tbem are for ever postponed to the bills pro- 
moted by the represented classes {e.g,, the Married 
Woman^s Property Bill was^ if I mistake not^ six. times 
set down for reading’ in one Session in vain^ the House 
being counted out on every occasion). 

Thus in asking for the Parliamentary franchise we 
are askings as I understand it^ for the power to in- 
fluence legislature generally ; and in every other kind 
of franchise^ municipal^ parochial^ or otherwise^ for 
similar power to bring our sense of justice and righ- 
teousness to hear on Public affairs. To achieve so 
great an end we ought all to be willing to incur trouble^ 
and labour^ and the loss of that jDrivacy we some of us 
so highly value j with the ridicule and obloquy of silly 
men and sillier women. 

What is this, after all, my friends, but Fuhlic 8;pirit 
— in one shape called Patriotism, in another, Philan- 
thropy — the extension of our sympathies beyond the 
narrow bounds of our homes 3 the disinterested enthu- 
siasm for every good and sacred cause ? As I said at 
first, all the world has recognized from the earliest 
times, how good and noble and wholesome a thing it 
is for men to have their breasts filled with such Public 
Spirit; and we look upon them when they exhibit it 
as glorified thereby. Do you think it is not just as 
ennobling a thing for a woman^s soul to be iSsieVise 
filled' , with these large, and generous and unselfish: 
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, emotions ? Do yon think she does not rise^ even as 
man does^ by stretching beyond the .petty interests of 
personal vanity or family ambition^ and feeliog her 
lieart :: throb with pride for ‘the. .glory of .her^couiitryj; 
with indignation against wrongs and injiistices and per- 
fidies and with the ardent longing to briiig about some 
grea.t step of progress^, some Sorely needed reform ? 

. Nay^ iny friends, so infinitely. Yalnable. and , ennobling . 
.does it . se.em.. to me for %voinen. to - partake of these 
' . public interests, that, were, it .. only d,or the, ,■ morale 
elevatioli of women them..selYe.s,v I..Bhoiiki.. d.e.sira,, 

. to do so. The necessarily narrow and personal way 
f of thinking of all subjects ; the inveterate and stupid 
: . habit . of forming Judgments, not. on large :.and';.geB.er^.; 
princif>les, but on one or two chance examples known 
to themselves, and bringing in what Sir. A. or 'Mrs. B. 
did, or this person or the other said, whenever such 
subjects are under debate; the small rivalries for 
small social distinctions ; the hollow friendships founded 
on mere idle companionships ; the miserable, endless 
domestic squabbles filling up time and thoughts ; all 
these and many another deplorable weakness of our 
sex, seem to me curable only by the influx of fresh 
and noble interests ; interests neither concerning our 
c%n aggrandizement, nor that of our husbands and 
children* For petty thoughts and small aims, here 
■ are large ones;' 'for trivial companionships, here are 
almost sacred friendships founded on the cornmuidty 
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I liaTG often tliouglat iiow strange it is that men 
can at one and the same moment^ cheerfully consign 
our sex to lives either of narrowest toil, or senseless 
luxury and vanity ; and then sneer at the smallness of 
our aims^ the pettiness of our thoughts^ the puerility 
of our conversation 1 Are we^ then^ made of different 
stuff, that the regime which would make Hercules 
pusillanimous and effeminate, should make us coura- 
geous and noble-minded ? 

But there is a special reason why we, women of the 
upper classes in England, should at this tiflie stir 
ourselves to obtain influence in public affairs. That 
reason is, the miserable oppressions, the bitter griefs, 
the cruel wrongs our sister women are doomed to 
suffer, and which might be relieved and righted by 
better legislation. I have explained just now how 
every unrepresented class in a constitutional country 
must be neglected by ministers and members of Parlia- 
ment, — and in the case of women there are such enor- 
mous arrears of bad laws regarding them lying over 
from far off* times of barbaiism and needing now to be 
revised, that this difficulty of obtaining attention to 
our concerns is a double cruelty. Instead of needing no 
legislation, because their interests are so well cared for 
(as some senators have audaciously asserted) — I boldly* 
affirm that there is no class of men in England who 
could not better, and with less consequent injustice, 
forego the franchise, than women. 

There are thousands of, poor women who s&ffer 
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. tlie worst of these wroiigs; some who are placed 
legally at the mercy of savage husbands^ or w^ho are 
driven by misery and ill-paid^ hopeless labour into 
the Dead Sea of* vice 3 and some^ of a little higher class 
whose children are torn from their arms^ perhaps to 
satisfy a dead or a living husband^s religious fanati- 
cism. These most piteously wronged of all God^s 
creatnres; are breaking their’ hearts day by day and 
year by year all around ns ; no mmi much understand- 
ing their woes ; no man having leisure to seek their 
remed;f. And can we sit patiently by^ and know all 
these things^ and long to relieve all this agony and 
stop all these wrongs^ and yet accept contentedly as 
a beautiful dispensation — not of God but of man^ — 
the law which leaves us tongue-tied and hand- 
bound, unable to throw the weight of one poor vote 
into the scale of justice and mercy ? Can we think 
our wretched drawing-room dignities and courtesies, 
and the smiles and approval of a swarm of fops and 
fools worth preserving at the cost of the knowledge 
that we might do something to lift up this load, and 
do it not ? 

Keedless, I hope, it is to add that we must come to 
these public duties, — whenever we may be permitted 
•to fulfil them, — in the most conscientious and dis- 
interested spirit, and determined to perform them 
excellently well. Approaching them from the side I 
have indicated, this can scarcely fail to be the case ; 
an?l we must all bear in mind that for a long time to 
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come every step women take in tlie field of politics 
will be watched by not-nmiaturally j)rejiiclieed spec- 
tators of the innovation; and that to show either 
indifference towards the acquirement of new powers^ 
or misuse or neglect of those wc already possess^ 
cannot fail to be recorded in damning characters 
against our whole movement. 

Practically^ I think that every w^oman who has any 
margin of time or money to spare should adopt some 
one public interest^ some philanthropic undertakingv 
or some social agitation of reform^ and give %o that 
cause whatever time and work she may be able to 
afford; thus completing her life by addings to her 
private duties the noble effort to advance God^s 
Kingdom beyond the bounds of her home. Eemember^, 
pray, — ^that I say emphatically addmg to her private 
duties/^ — not stMracting from them. I should think 
it a most grievous and deplorable error to neglect any 
private duties already incurred for the sake of new 
public duties subsequently adopted. But in truth 
though we read of Mrs. Jellybys^ in novels, I have 
failed yet to find, in a pretty large experience of real life, 
a single case in which a woman who exercised Public 
Spirit, even to the extent of self-devotion, was not. also 
an admirable and conscientious daughter, wife, mother,*' 
or mistress of a household. This spectre of the 
Female Politician who abandons her family to neglect, 
for the sake of passing bills in Parliament, is just as 
complete an illusion.'' of '.the masculine brain as 'the 
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older specire wliom Sydney Emitk 'Md 

tlie woman wlio would ‘^'^forsate an infant for a 

cjnadratic equation/^ 

One poiut'j, liowever, 1 ouglit to toiicli upon lucre. 
Tie'question is,j l?1io are'-tlie women wlio , sIiouH '.con- ;; 
sidcr tlieiiiselvcs free to dcYoto any considerable time 
to wliat we may call Out-Door work — Pliilantliropic or 
Political ? Daughters Imng -witli' their p.areiits, in easy , 

. ..circumstances ? Wives ? or- Mothers t ;My owm ..view/ ;... 
(founded on the principles on which we have proceeded 
all.idong). as. this— 

I think nearly all women of the.; educated' '.classed;' '; 
might afford at least so much time to politics as to be 
'''■■an:: .:. intelligent opinion;' ■ mid.'''; give; 
intelligent voh^ in every constitnencyq Parochial or 
Educational^ Mimicipal or Parliamentary^ to which 
they may be admitted. Men vrEo perform the ^ most 
arduous professions find time to do this; and there 
seems no adequate reason w^hy the busiest housewives 
or daughters should not do the same. At all events., 
there need never be more women than there now are 
men, who neglect to use their political rights. 

Then, I think, that the great, majority of growm-up 
unmarried women, living in their parentis homes, \Yonld 
s»rely find time at least to begin some philanthropic 
workj and train on to public usefulness, if it were (as it 
ought to be), assumed in their 'families that it was 
natural and proper for them so to do. There would 
always* remain a considerable proportion of young 
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wmen whose whole energies must be devoted to the 

sacred cares of aged or blind or invalid paa-ents, or of 
one parent alone when the other is dead ; and there 
are, perhaps, straitened means to be eked out, or infant 
brothers and sisters to be tended and taught. But 
outside of these, there are (as we all know) hundreds of 
ladies between the ages of twenty and forty or fiftj-, 
whose whole filial duties do not occupy an hour or 
two a day. The parents of daughters of this class are 
now, at last, generally awakening to the duty of allowing 
and encouraging them to find such work as they may 
well and safelyperform (not always an easy selection !), 
and this awakening I trust will go on till the whole 
stupid notion of “ genteel idleness be swept from the 
world. But Eome was not built in a day, and we must 
have patience to see this reformation carried out by 
degrees. Among parents of only moderate fortune who 
cannot leave their daughters in thorough comfort and 
freedom as regards money, I confess I think the first 
thing to be done is to give them such special training 
as nmy be needed to put them in the way of earning 
money for themselves. When this is needless, it ought 
to be no less imperative duty to help them to use the 
wealth they will inherit, and the leisure at their disposal, 
in some gratuitous labour of love for the poor, the sics:, 
the ignorant, the blind; for animals; in short, in 
any cause of humanity; but above aU in the cause of 
their own sex, and the relief of the misery of their 
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, ' ..Wliea:, it' comes, to tbe q-iiestion of Married women 

during tlie years wlierein 'tliey frequently becoiiie 
motliers^ devoting themselves to any considerable 
extent^ eitlier to earning mone3^for tlieir families^, or 
performing gratuitous 'out«door public service, — I 
must say my opinion is different. So iirmense are 
tlie claims on a Mother, physical claims on her bodily 
and brain vigour, and moral claims on her heart and 
thoughts, that she cannot> I believe, meet them all, 

* and find any large margin beyond for other cares and 

work. * She serves the community in the very best 
and highest way it is possible to do, by giving birth 
to healthy children, whose physical strength ha,s not 
been defrauded, and to whose moral and mental nurture 
she can give the whole of her thoughts. This is her 
Function j Public and Private, at once, — the Pro- 
fession which she has adopted, No higher can be 
• found ; and in my judgment it is a misfortune to all 
concerned when a woman, under such circumstances, 
is either driven by poverty or lured b}’' any generous 
ambition, to add to that great Profession of a 
Matron/-^ any other systematic work ; either as 
bread-winner to the family, or as a philanthropist 
or politician. Of course all this ceases when a 
«PV’omanhs family is complete and her children are grown 
up and no longer need her devotion. She may then 
enter, or return to public life with the immeasurable 
gvain of rich experience of a Mother’s heart. as 

I Hhve said, till her children no. longer need her, I 
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look upon it as a mistake and a calamity if a Motliex’ 
undertake any otker great work to interfere %vitli tlie 
one wkich would "be enotigli to absorb tbe largest and 
noblest woman^s nature ever created. 

It is time that these Addresses sliould now conclude. 
You Iiave done me mncli honour in coming to hear 
inGj and much favour in hearing me so patiently. I 
thank you heartily for your kindness : you. my old 
friends^ whose dear faces smile on me on every side ; 
and yon who were before nnknown to but be- 
tween w'hom and myseK there will be henceforth^ I 
hope, always some bond of sympathy, even if I have 
failed to carry you with me in every step of this long 
journey which we have now made together. Our hearts 
must, surely, have , touched at many points, and we 
have at least been conscious of meeting for a good in- 
tent ; that of studying our common duties. I have felt 
it to bo veiy presumptuous on my part (probably 
folfilling those duties less T?ell than half of you; 
certainly less well than many I knew), to offer thus 
to address you ; but, I fear, if I waited till I liad 
better learned niy own lesson, the years of vigour to 
speak at all (now so quickly passing from me) wmiild 
ail have run. The ' night cometli when no man cfe 
work. I spent njtany a day and many a long night 
studying the science- of ethics, and learning -what the 
greatest minds of all ages have thought about it,, 
years before many, of' ypu^ here present, were born, — 
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and in ye^'S wieii yoii^ wlio^are mj contemporaries, 
were perliaps more iiatiirnlly engaged in dancing" and 
playing, and tliiiikiiig of love and marriage ! ' If I have 
succeeded in leading you to think a little more (Iktinctbf 
than yon have hitherto clone on this grea-t subject, and 
induced you to bring your more or loss vague impres- 
sions into sliape, and to test them by the larger princi- 
ples of morality, I shall have. done somathing, since an 
opinion otherwise formed is not, in truth, ti. jtidjmmtj 
but only th ‘prejudice j a pro-judgment. 

But •it is not on]}' to tkbih out ^ the 'problems of 
Duty — but surely also to act upon yomv conclusions, 
whereto all these poor exhortations of mine should 
lead YOU, had I the power of persuasion. I want to 
lure you to lead a dutiful Ufe^ not merely to talk and 
think soiiiiclly of duty., None of us, I am sure, realize 
how blessed a thing ive' jn%ht make of our lives if 
wc. would but do this, if wo Vvould but give ourselves, 
heart and soul, to fulfil all the obligations Personal, 
Social and Eeligious wliicli rest upon us ; — to gain 
the strength, — 

To think, to feel, to do 
Only the holy Eight. 

To yield no step in the awful race, 

No blow ill the fearful fight ; 

—to live in purity and truth and courage, a life of 
, love to God and to man, striving to make every spot 
where we dwell, every region to which our iniiiience 
can^ extend, Oodi^s Kingdom^ where his w'ill shall be 
"done on. earth as it is^ clone in heayeih • 


We are, ma^j of^tis, in tliese days wan daring far 
and, wide in despairing searcli for some bread of life 
whereby we may sustain our souls, some Hol/y Grail 
wherein we may drink salvation from doubt and sin. 
It may be a long, long quest ’ere we find it ; but one 
thing is ready to' our hands. It is Duty ! Let us turn 
to that, ill simple fidelity, and labour to act up to our 
own higheKst ideal, to he the very best and purest and 
truest we know bow, and to do around us every work 
of love which our hands and hearts may reach. When 
we have lived and laboured like this, then, I ^believe, 
that the light will come to us, as to many another 
doubting soul, and it will prove true once more that 
^‘^they who do God^s will shall know of his doctrine 
and they who strive to advance his kingdom here 
will gain faith in another Divine realm beyond the 
dark River, where Virtue shall ascend into Holiness, 
and Duty be transfigured into Joy. 


THE END. 
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